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Calvin Coolidge 


INTRODUCTION 
By L. O. HARTMAN, Ph.D., D. D. 


Very little has ever been written in a systematic way 
about the religious beliefs and affiliations of the vari- 
Gus-Presidents oi the United States. In this*rather 
virgin field Dr. William Judson Hampton has been 
working for several years with diligent research to 
secure facts from biographies, histories, authentic rec- 
ollections, and other sources for a book dealing exclu- 
sively with the attitudes of our American Chief Exec- 
utives toward the great fundamental questions of faith 
and destiny. Huis studies have now been brought to- 
gether in one volume, which we believe will constitute 
a genuine contribution to an understanding of the his- 
tory of the republic. 

During and since the World War there has been no 
little criticism directed against this nation on the 
ground that it is dominated by the motive of money- 
getting. But while it would be easy in these modern 
days to discover many instances of the disastrous ef- 
fects of current materialism and commercialism upon 
the developing life of America, a wholesale condemna- 
tion on this point of all or even a majority of the peo- 
ple could scarcely be justified. The idealism of the 
Puritans, of the early pioneers of the young republic, 
of its saviors in the sixties, is by no means dead. The 
high motives of the thousands of those who gave them- 
selves to the task of making “the world safe for democ- 
racy” whether or not the end was achieved, the work 
of Woodrow Wilson in behalf of the League of Na- 
tions, the feeding of millions of starving Russians, are 
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instances that proclaim the persistence of worthy 
thinking and noble aspiration in American life. 

What has kept idealism alive in this country from 
the day the Declaration of Independence was signed 
down to the present hour? There have been, of course, 
many factors at work, but those inspiring spiritual ele- 
ments in Presidential leadership which have command- 
ed the respect of the whole world must take a very 
important place in any analysis of the reasons for the 
strong influence of the United States among the na- 
tions. 

In this book we are taken behind the scenes, back of 
administration policies to the springs of thought and 
action. We learn in its pages the attitudes of the 
various Presidents, from George Washington to Cal- 
vin Coolidge, toward God and their fellow men, what 
these leaders thought of sin, of the moral law, of the 
Bible, of Jesus Christ. The author has gathered his 
facts with painstaking care, and now furnishes his 
readers a most valuable revelation of the unseen mo- 
tives that have guided the rulers of the country, and 
through them have shaped its destiny. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Religion of the Presidents---I 
Washington and John Adams 
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ROM Log-Cabin to the White House! So the trail 
has led in so many instances in the history of 
America. Seven of our twenty-nine Presidents 

were thus lowly born, if we include Mr. Harding. One 
end of the lowly home where Mr. Harding was born, 
was built of logs, covered over with weather-boards. 
The list is as follows: Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Millard Fillmore, James Buchanan, James A. 
Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, and Warren G. Harding. 
But there were others, who while not born in a log- 
cabin, were born under as lowly surroundings. Zach- 
ary Taylor missed birth in a log-cabin by but six 
months. Andrew Johnson was born in a house but 
little better than a shack; Abraham Lincoln’s first 
home was a shanty, and Ulysses S. Grant was born in 
a one-story cabin containing but two rooms, only a 
trifle better than the shanty where Mr. Lincoln first 
saw the light of day. Perhaps the New England home 
of Calvin Coolidge was not much of an improvement 
on some of the above. 

In seven instances widows were left to train their 
sons for the Presidential chair. These mothers were 
left frequently, not in affluence but in poverty. But 
what glory crowned their efforts! This list of noble 
women is as follows: The mothers of Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Johnson, Hayes, Garfield, and 
Cleveland. These mothers were christians, and they 
brought up their sons in the fear of the Lord. 

A number of years ago, a minister named Dr. But- 
ler, of Albany, New York, preached a sermon, which 
was published, on “The Religion of the Presidents.” 
In this sermon, the author attempted to show that the 
first seven Presidents, viz., Washington, Adams, Jef- 
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ferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, and Jackson, did 
not believe in Christianity. It is our purpose to refute 
this, and to further prove, that unbelievers have never 
sat in the Presidential Chair. All have not been mem- 
bers of the church, but all have been believers in re- 
ligion which the church represents. 


Eighteen of our Presidents have been members of 
the church, viz., Washington, an Episcopalian; John 
Adams, Unitarian; Madison, Episcopalian; Monroe, 
Episcopalian ; John Quincy Adams, Unitarian; Andrew 
Jackson, Presbyterian; Tyler, Episcopalian; Polk, 
Presbyterian; Buchanan, Presbyterian; Garfield, Dis- 
ciple of Christ; Arthur, Episcopal; Harrison, Presby- 
terian; McKinley, Methodist; Roosevelt, Dutch Re- 
formed; Taft, Unitarian; Wilson, Presbyterian; Hard- 
ing, Baptist; and. Coolidge, Congregationalist. It will 
be seen that of the eighteen communicants, five were 
connected with the Episcopal church, five with the 
Presbyterian, three were Unitarians, one, Disciples of 
Christ, one a Methodist, one a Dutch Reformed, one a 
Baptist, and one a Congregationalist. Eleven Presi- 
dents were not connected with any church. Altho’ not 
communicants, most of them have been considered 
earnest christians, and not one an unbeliever. This list 
is as follows, and the denomination whose services 
were generally attended: Jefferson, Episcopal; Van 
Buren, Dutch Reformed; William Henry Harrison, 
Episcopal; Taylor, Episcopal; Fillmore, Unitarian; 
Pierce, Episcopal; Lincoln, Presbyterian; Johnson, 
Methodist; Grant, Methodist; Hayes, Methodist; 
Cleveland; Presbyterian. The Episcopals again head 
the list with four; three were Methodists; two were 
Presbyterians; one Unitarian; one Dutch Reformed. 
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Altho’ the Episcopals are credited with nine of the 
Presidents five communicants and four adherents, it 
will be noticed that there has been but one Episco- 
palian since the days of Franklin Pierce, who was 
elected in 1853. The Protestant Episcopal church was 
the strongest denomination by far during the first half 
of our national history, and during that period, the 
Episcopal church gave us eight Presidents. The other 
denominations have grown stronger during the second 
half of our national history, and as a consequence they 
have had their representatives in the White House. 
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George Washington 


USGUSTINE WASHINGTON and his wife, 
Mary Ball, were both communicants of the 
Church of England. Washington was reared 

under most wholesome christian influences. No book 
was loved so much in the home as the Holy Bible. 
Family prayers were observed both morning and even- 
ing. Washington’s mother taught him to read and 
love the Holy Scriptures. She taught him how to 
draw from them, as from a crystal fountain, those pre- 
cepts, which in after years had such a remarkable in- 
fluence in shaping and developing his christian charac- 
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ter. It was his mother, who had-taught him, “When 
you speak of God or his attributes, let it be seriously, 
and with words of reverence.” The young people of 
today, would do well to ponder seriously over the 
godly influence and counsel of a christian mother. 

When George was two months old, his parents had 
him baptized. When the lad was thirteen, he was con- 
firmed as a member of the Church of England. For 
twenty years, George Washington served as a vestry- 
man of the Truro Parish and for three years, he was a 
warden of the Pohick church, which was a part of the 
Truro Parish. Some time after the Revolution he 
transferred his membership to Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, where he held a pew, and where he regularly 
attended. He was chairman of a building committee 
which had charge of the erection of new churches at 
Pohick-and Paynes, insthe Truro Parish. Prominent 
members of the Committee advocated a certain location 
and spoke at length concerning it. Mr. Washington 
listened patiently until all had spoken who desired, 
then arose, and gave reasons why another location was 
preferable. His plan was adopted. He bore the main 
expense involved in the new building project. Altho’ 
a member of the Episcopal church, he was liberal in 
his views, and frequently communed with other de- 
nominations. 

There are those who think it enhances the glory of 
Washington to strip him of these fine christian graces 
and virtues which have ever been associated with his 
name. We are told that an exaggerated hero-worship 
has made him a sort of super-man. Some even affirm, 
that the true George Washington was not even a 
christian, but an .” he seldom attended church; 
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he had an ungovernable temper, and when it exploded, 
fierce expletives not infrequently followed. This is 
the picture drawn by certain modernists. With this 
theory we take issue, and we are positive the facts in 
the case, do not warrant any such conclusions. That 
he had a passionate temper, is no doubt true, but that 
he was the master of it, is no doubt equally true, for he 
never would have been able to govern successfully 
others, had he been unable to govern himself. Whilst 
we do not ascribe to him christian graces and virtues 
beyond what many other christians possessed at that 
time, there is not the slightest doubt that he was a 
sincere christian, a lover of the church, and those in- 
stitutions growing out of the church, and that he was 
not addicted to the habit of profanity. His natural 
training, his gentlemanly qualities, would naturally 
cause him to turn away from such a habit, with the 
deepest aversion. Who believes that the many ex- 
pressions of a devout character which are found in his 
public addresses and proclamations were insincere, 
and were made simply for the effect they might have 
on the public mind. But few Presidents since Wash- 
ington, have spoken with more unaffected piety. 


His pastor, Rev. Lee Mossey, rector of Pohick 
church, wrote, “I never knew so constant an attendant 
as Washington.” No company kept him from church, 
and if he had guests, he would invite them to accom- 
pany him to church. One of his noted orders when 
General was, “The General requires and expects all 
officers and soldiers not engaged in actual duty, a punc- 
tual attendance on divine service, to implore the bless- 
ings of heaven upon the means used for our safety and 
defense.” When the Port of Boston was closed by 
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Act of Parliament, the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
set aside June 1, for prayer and fasting. An entry in 
Washington’s Journal reads, “June 1, went to Church 
and fasted all day.” During the French and Indian 
War, when the Chaplain was absent, Washington 
would serve, offering prayer and reading the Scrip- 
tures. Prayer was no fiction nor meaningless gesture 
to him. It meant not to him, empty words addressed 
to empty space, nor words addressed to an impersonal 
influence, or force,—but a child speaking to a Father,— 
a personal, loving Father. In 1774, during the devo- 
tional hour, at a session of the First Continental Con- 
gress, Washington, with others knelt in prayer. John 
Adams, a member of that Congress, writing to his wife 
of that incident spoke of the deep impression, the ser- 
vice made on him. “Washington was kneeling, and 
Henry and Randolph, Rutlidge, Lee, and Jay, and by 
their side, bowed in reverence, the Puritan Patriots of 
New England.” ‘This was the attitude toward religion, 
of Washington, all his life. He was a Churchman. He 
was reverent. He was devout. History and Art have 
immortalized Washington, on his knees at Valley 
Forge, praying for his needy, suffering soldiers, and for 
the success of the colonial forces. After his retire- 
ment, when he was permitted to enjoy the comforts of 
private life, he invariably asked the blessing at the 
table, and on Saturday nights, read aloud to Mrs, 
Washington, either a sermon, or a chapter from the 
Bible. When he lay dying, a well-thumbed Bible was 
found lying on his bed. His wife, Martha, whose pic- 
ture he had carried about his neck for forty years, 
knelt by his side. His last words were, “I am going. 
*Tis well. Father of Mercies, take me to Thyself.” 
Surely, these were not the words of a dying atheist, but 
the last words of a sincere Christian. 
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John Adams 


HE name of the father of the second President of 
the United States was John Adams; the moth- 
er’s name was Susannah Boylston. Both were 

very religious, in fact, something of the Puritan type. 
John Adams, Sr., was called Deacon John. The par- 
ents had selected the ministry as the calling for their 
son, John, and he himself had that thought in mind 
when a student at Harvard. He wrote in his diary: 
“Necessity drove me to this determination (i. e. to 
study law) but my inclination was, I think, to preach.”’ 
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One of the determining factors that drove him from 
the ministry was the religious controversies, which 
were so prevalent in those days, and for which he had 
not the slightest sympathy. John Adams was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church, which was the church of 
his parents. 

The day after the Declaration of Independence had- 
been signed, he wrote to his wife, Abigail Smith, who 
was the daughter of a Congregational minister named 
William Smith:—“It (the Fourth of July) ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliverance by solemn 
acts of devotion to Almighty God.” While President 
of the United States, he established a precedent by is- 
suing a proclamation for a day of prayer; this was on 
the 23rd day of March, 1798. On March 6, 1799, he 
issued a second Proclamation of the same character. 
Both papers were deeply reverential, especially the 
second. In 1755, Lisbon was shaken with a terrific 
earthquake. As a consequence, Europe was filled with 
infidels, but it had a contrary effect on John Adams, 
he was inspired with awe. He wrote, “God Almighty 
has exerted the strength of his tremendous arm and 
shook one of the finest, richest, and most populous 
cities in Europe, into ruin and destruction, by an earth- 
quake. The greatest part of Europe and the greatest 
part of America have been in violent convulsions and 
God has admonished the inhabitants of both, that 
neither riches nor honors, nor the solid globe, itself, is 
a proper basis on which to build our hopes of security.” 
It would auger well for the people of today to place 
their trust in a higher power. 

After President Adams retired to private life, at 
Quincy, formerly known as Braintree, the home of his 
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parents, he presented to his fellow-townsmen, a beau- 
tiful new church. This was a sure evidence, that the 
many honors that had come to him had not weaned 
him away from the religion of his parents, and of his 
early childhood. Indeed, he has been styled as an ex- 
cellent type of the New England Puritan of his gener- 
ation. 

Mr. Adams died on July 4th, 1826, which was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 
On his death-bed, he was the patriot-christian. He was 
asked, “Do you know what day it is?” “O yes,” he re- 
plied, “it is the glorious Fourth of July. God bless it! 
God bless you all! It is a great and glorious day.” His 
last spoken words were, “Thomas Jefferson still sur- 
vives!” But Mr. Jefferson had passed away just one 
hour before. President Adams and his wife lie buried 
side by side under the portico of the First Unitarian 
church, Quincy,—the church he had presented to his 
fellow-townsmen. 


The Religion of the Presidents---II 
from Jefferson to J. Q. Adams 
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Thomas Jefferson 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, like his 

predecessors, was cradled in a 

christian’ shomew , His father, 
Colonel Peter Jefferson, was a ves- 
tryman in the Church of England, 
and his mother, Jane Randolph, 
was also a member of that denom- 
ination. Thomas, from earliest child- 
hood, was taught to repeat his pray- 
ers at his mother’s knee. Jefferson, himself, used to 
relate, how as a child of five, he was impatient one dav 
for school to be dismissed, and going outside of the 
school-room, he dropped on his knees, behind the 
building, and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, thinking that 
this would hurry matters along. 


When Thomas was 14, his father died. His mother 
was left with nine children to care for, the youngest 
but 22 months old. This was the second widow, to 
whom was entrusted the task of rearing a son who 
was to become President of the United States. When 
Thomas was 24, he was a college graduate, and a 
member of the Bar. He did not gamble or drink; he 
did not. use tobacco nor profane language. Altho’ 
card-playing was a favorite pass-time of those days, 
he did not know one card from another. He saw the 
evil in card-playing, and turned away from it with a 
reaction that became a positive dislike. 

Jefferson has been accused of being an agnostic and 
skeptic. He might not be considered orthodox ac- 
cording to the standards of the evangelical bodies, and 
in fact, he did not consider himself such, when judged 
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by such standards.. No one, however, can truthfully 
say that he was either an infidel or a skeptic. 

Mr. Jefferson was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. In this immortal document we read 
such phrases as, “Endowed by their Creator,” and 
“nature’s God.’ In the preamble, the act for religious 
freedom, we read, “Whereas, Almighty God, hath cre- 
ated the mind free,’ and “The Holy Author of our re- 
ligion.”” In his correspondence he uses such phrases as 
“merciful providence,” and “a benevolent Creator.” In 
a letter to namesakes, he advises them to “Adore God,” 
and “murmur not at the ways of Providence.” 


The sorrows which came to him may have disturbed 
his faith at times, but we even doubt that. In 1804, his 
beautiful daughter, Maria, died, leaving behind a little 
babe. His grief was terrible. His eldest daughter 
says, concerning those days, “I often found him with 
the Bible in his hands. He who has been so often and 
so harshly accused of unbelief,—he, in his hour of in- 
tense affliction, sought and found consolation in the 
sacred volume. The Comforter was there for his true 
heart and devout spirit,—even tho’ his faith was not 
what the world calls orthodox.” The loss of his fav- 
orite sister, Jane, and of his wife, to whom he was 
greatly devoted, caused him great grief, but it failed 
to rob him of his faith in God. 

Mr. Jefferson compiled a volume entitled ‘The 
Philosophy of The Ethics of Jesus,” and another on 
“The Morals of Jesus.” Nobody knew of their exist- 
ence not even his family, until after his death. He 
was accustomed to read for an hour or a half, just 
prior to retiring, that he might have something to think 
about during intervals in the night when he was not 
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sleeping. What he read oftenest on such occasions, 
was a book which he had made, by cutting the sayings 
of Christ from the New Testament. These he ar- 
ranged methodically, and pasted them in a blank book. 
He wrote to a friend about what he had done, “A more 
beautiful or precious morsel of ethics I have never 
seen; it is a document in proof that I am a real Chris- 
tian, i. e., a disciple of the doctrines of Christ.” 

We quote from our book on “Our Presidents and 
Their Mothers.” “During his life, he contributed free- 
ly to the erection of christian churches and liberally 
supported them with his purse. He also contributed 
to Bible societies and other religious objects. He at- 
tended church as regularly as most members of the 
congregation, sometimes going alone on horseback, 
when his family could not accompany him. He gen- 
erally attended the Episcopal church, tho’ he held to 
the doctrines of the Unitarian church. He invariably 
carried with him to church, his prayer-book, and joined 
in the responses and prayers of the congregation. He 
was baptized in infancy, in the Episcopal church, mar- 
ried by an Episcopal minister, his wife lived and died 
a member of that church; his children were baptized 
in it, and when they were married, the ceremony was 
performed by the clergy of that church; the burial 
services of that church were read over those of his 
children who preceded him to the grave, and over his 
wife’s body, as well as over his own when he came to 
die.” Altho’ Mr. Jefferson was not a church com- 
municant, he was a Christian-Patriot and might well 
be claimed by the Episcopalians. Among his last words 
were, “I now resign my soul without fear to my God; 
and my daughter to my country.” His last words 
were, “Independence forever.” 
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AMES MADISON, the Apostle 

of Religious Tolerance! What 

would he think of the stirring up 
of strife in the sphere of religion, 
which exists today in fair America! 
Religious bigotry and intolerance 
have reached a condition almost un- 
paralleled in the history of our coun- 
try. Old-time friends are at swords 
points with each other; relatives eye each other, not 
simply with suspicion but in hatred, and even members 
of the same family stare at each other in anger; con- 
gregations are split wide open, and pastors who have 
taken sides have split churches where once peace and 
harmony reigned. What is needed to-day is another 
James Madison, an Apostle of Religious Toleration. 


James Madison, Sr., and his wife were members of 
the Episcopal church. During the Revolution and for 
several years afterward, the Church of England had 
almost died out in Virginia. St. Thomas’ Parish which 
was attended by the Madisons, had no regular rector. 
Services were regularly conducted by a blind Presby- 
terian minister by the name of James Waddell, about 
eight miles from Montpelier. Mrs. Madison was a 
great admirer of this preacher. Occasionally he would 
preach in the Episcopal church at Montpelier, and Mrs. 
Madison never failed to hear him. She was not con- 
firmed in the Episcopal church until she was eighty 
years of age. She did not sympathize with the narrow 
sectarianism that prevailed in the Church of England, 
which was the name of the Episcopal church prior to 
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the Revolution. She was broad and liberal in her 
views. So when this son, James, was ready for col- 
lege, William and Mary College, which represented 
the established Church in those days, was not the col- 
lege selected for him. A Presbyterian college was chos- 
en, and James was sent to Princeton. This college was 
to become the battle-ground for American independ- 
ence. 

It may have been that James Madison had the Epis- 
copal ministry in view, for he studied Hebrew one 
year, a language seldom taken except by ministerial 
students. The bent of his mind while in college, was 
religious. At about this period of his life, we are told, 
“he explored the whole history and evidences of chris- 
tianity, on every side, through clouds of witnesses, and 
champions for and against christianity, from the Fath- 
ers and Schoolmen, down to the infidel philosophers of 
the Eighteenth century.” 


Out of this study came the Apostle of Religious 
Toleration. Madison did not believe that the people 
of this country should be taxed to support the Church 
of England in America. He carried through the Leg- 
islature of Virginia, a bill establishing religious liberty. 
He declared, “That religion, or the duty we owe to our 
Creator, and the manner of directing it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence, 
and, therefore, all men are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
Science, 

When James Madison passed away, John Quincy 
Adams paid this tribute to his memory :—‘“He was one 
of the pillars and ornaments of his country, and of his 
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age. His time on earth was short, yet he died full of 
years and glory—less, far less, than one hundred years 
hvae elapsed since his birth, yet he has fulfilled his des- 
tinies as aman and AS A CHRISTIAN.” This is testi- 
mony sufficient, that James Madison was a christian. He 
was acommunicant of the Protestant Episcopal church. 


James Monroe 


E HAVE been unable to learn 

much concerning the religion 

of James Monroe. Huis par- 
ents were of Scotch descent and 
came to America to enjoy the bene- 
fits of religious liberty. While the 
parents of President Monroe were 
seemingly members of the Presby- 
terian church, the President was 
either a member or an adherent of the Episcopal 
church. He was prepared for college by the Rev. 
Archibald Campbell, who kept a school, which had 
been attended by Washington and Madison. 

Who shall say that President Monroe’s christian 
character was not only reflected in his administration 
as President but also in his private life? His admin- 
istration covering two terms has been characterized as 
“the era of good feeling,” and President Jefferson once 
said, “James Monroe is so perfectly honest that if his 
soul were turned inside out there would not be found 
a spot on it.” 


During the latter part of Mr. Monroe’s life, he lived 
in New York City, and in that city he died. The fun- 
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eral services were held in St. Paul’s Protestant Epis- 
copal church on Broadway, and were conducted by a 
Bishop of that denomination. He regularly attended 
the services of that denomination.’ 


John Quincy Adams 


OHN-OUINCY ADAMS, -the 
son of President Adams and his 
wife, Abigail Smith, was a com- 
municant of the Unitarian church. 
Both of his parents were members 
of the same church. John Quincy 
Adams has been the only son of a 
President who also became _ the 
Presiaent col the United @ States. 
He was a worthy successor of his distinguished father. 
He not only gave his parents Scriptural reverence, as a 
son, but he had the highest regard for their christian 
graces and virtues. Many years before he had won 
the highest honors in the gift of the American people, 
he had declared, “The God of my father and mother 
shall be my God.” He remained true to this declara- 
tion. He cherished the memory of both. In his tribute 
to his mother, published in his diary, he used a beauti- 
ful Scriptural allusion, “Her price was above rubies.” 
During a long and eventful career, in which time he 
enjoyed honors which have come to but few Ameri- 
cans, he never for a moment forgot or neglected his 
religious convictions and obligations. We are told, 
when he was eighty years of age, with hair turned 
white, and his back bent with age, at the close of a 
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day’s toil, he yielded to the simple faith of a child, and 
knelt by his bedside every night, before he sought rest 
in sleep, and repeated the nursery prayer he had been 
taught at his mother’s knee. 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take, 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 


After he retired from the Presidency, he served sev- 
eral years in Congress. On Feb. 21, 1848, as he arose 
to speak, he suddenly fell, stricken with paralysis. He 
was caught by those about him. He lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. When consciousness returned, he opened 
his eyes, looked calmly about him and said:—‘“This 
is the last of earth,” and after a few moments pause, 
he added, “I am content.” He had offered his last 
prayer. He closed his eyes and bade adieu to the 
scenes of his incessant labors, and glorious triumphs, 
forever. 


The Religion of the Presidents---III 
From Jackson to Polk 
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Andrew Jackson 


HE PARENTS of Andrew Jackson were born in 
Ireland. Both were ardent Presbyterians. They 
came to America in 1765, and settled in South 

Carolina, at Waxhaw, near the boundary line between 
North and South Carolina. Here, Andrew’s father, 
whose name also was Andrew, built a log-cabin. He 
died suddenly, and was buried so obscurely, the grave 
has never been identified. Mrs. Jackson went to live 
with a sister, who also lived in a log-cabin, and a few 
days after the death of her husband, she gave birth to 
a son who was destined to become a famous general 
and President of the United States. 

Mrs. Jackson consecrated this son to the Lord. She 
was anxious that he should have a liberal education 
and some day become a Presbyterian minister. An- 
drew Jackson was not called of God to become a 
preacher of the gospel, but he did become a preacher 
of patriotism. His church, a military camp; his pul- 
pit, the saddle of a horse. 

Andrew, in early life, drifted away from the religious 
training of his mother. He would have caused her 
many a heart-ache, had she been living; as it was, she 
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was spared seeing his escapades. We are told, “He 
was the most roaring, rollicking, game-cocking, horse- 
racing, card-playing, mischievous fellow, that lived in 
Salisbury.” He sowed a big crop of wild oats, just 
how he reaped what he sowed, we do not know. It 
may have been the bitter reproaches of conscience. At 
any rate, he got along in life. One of the compelling 
influences that brought him back to the path of recti- 
tude, was the godly influence of his mother. 

Andrew Jackson had married an exemplary chris- 
tian woman. On the Hermitage the name he had 
given to his home, he had built a little brick church, 
and in this church, the Jackson family worshipped. 
Mrs. Jackson urged her husband to unite with the 
church. He replied, ‘““My dear, if I were to do that 
now, it would be said all over the country that I had 
done it for political effect. I cannot do it now, but I 
promise you when I am once clear of. politics, I will 
join the church.” Is politics so unclean as to impugn 
a man’s most pure and noblest motives? Washington 
was accused of being religious simply for the effect it 
would have on the public mind. Theodore Roosevelt 
was accused of the same thing. When he was cam- 
paigning, he was missed from the company, while in 
Canton, Ohio. He was found by a member of the 
party kneeling on the grave of President McKinley! 
Yet, his political enemies would make capital out of it. 
A more sincere statesman never lived than President 
Roosevelt. President Buchanan was once asked by his 
pastor to unite with the church, and he replied, “If I 
should do that now, the people would shout ‘Hypocrite’ 
from Maine to Georgia.” 


Andrew Jackson served as President of the United 
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States for two terms, and then retired to private hfe 
at the Hermitage. We quote from “Our Presidents 
and Their Mothers.” “The people of Nashville met 
him with outstretched arms, and tearful faces. He was 
now seventy years old. He was their President. He 
had come home to spend the balance of his life with 
them, and among them, to die. He was through with 
politics. He was now going to carry out the promise 
he had made to his wife. Andrew Jackson was about 
to join the little Hermitage Presbyterian church. The 
night of decision was full of meditation and prayer. 
One morning, in 1843, the little church was crowded 
to see ex-President Jackson make a public confession 
of the christian religion. He went home to read his 
Bible more carefully than ever and for thirty-five years, 
he had never read less than three chapters a day.” 

President Jackson died on a Sabbath, June 8th, 1845, 
78 years of age. About him were gathered his family 
and servants. It was like a patriarch giving his part- 
ing blessing to his sons. “My dear children,” he said, 
“Do not grieve for me; it is time I am going to leave 
you; I am well aware of my situation. I have suffered 
much bodily pain; but my sufferings are but as noth- 
ing, compared with the sufferings our blessed Saviour 
endured upon the accursed cross, that all might be 
Saved, who put their trustin Him... -. .. lL hopeand 
trust to meet you all in heaven, both white and black.” 
He kissed each one, his eyes resting affectionately last 
of all, on his grand-daughter, Rachel, named for his 
wife. Two days before he died, he had said, “Heaven 
will not be heaven to me, if I do not meet my wife 
there.” The yearning of the soul to recognize loved 
ones in heaven. But Rachel Jackson was there ready 
to welcome him home. 
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Martin Van Buren 


ARTIN VAN BUREN was born at Kinderhook, 
December 5, 1782. He was the son of Abra- 
ham and Mary Hoes Van Buren. Ten days 

later he was baptized by Rev. Johannes Ritzema, the 
pastor of the Reformed church at Kinderhook. The 
sponsors were an uncle and aunt, Peter Van Buren, an 
Elder of the church, and Katerina Quackenbos. Mar- 
tin’s mother was a member of the old Dutch Reformed 
church at Kinderhook, and this was the church the Van 
Buren’s regularly attended. 

President Van Buren never joined the church. He 
had established regular habits of church attendance, 
however. When a lad, he accompanied the family to 
church, and sat in the family pew. He never lost his 
interest in the church. His public services covered 
a period of forty years, occupying official positions all 
the way from County Surrogate to President of the 
United states: 

The Van Buren family pew was on the right hand 
side of the church, facing the pulpit. Martin Van 
Buren had a habit of leaning his head against the wall 
during the service, and a mark on the wall revealed 
the spot where his head had rested, and also bore testi- 
mony to the regularity of his church attendance. He 
was susceptible of a draft, and would sit in church 
with a glove thrown lightly over his head as a protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Van Buren died, July 24, 1862, in his eightieth 
year. Seated by his side was his pastor. His last 
words were addressed to him, which were, “There is 
but one reliance, and that is upon Christ, the free Medi- 
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ator of us all.” The funeral services were held in the 
church of his parents, the church in which he had been 
christened, the church he attended as a boy, the church 
he had attended during the long period of his famous 
public career, and the church he delighted to attend 
after his retirement to private life. Christ, the Media- 
tor, between man and God, was one of the themes of 
his life, and it was on his lips when he died. 


William Henry Harrison 


ILLIAM HENRY HARRISON was born at 
Berkeley, Virginia, February 9, 1773. His 
parents were Benjamin Harrison and Eliza- 

beth Bassett, both members of the Episcopal church, 
William Henry Harrison never identified himself with 
any church as a communicant. No one has ever ques- 
tioned his high regard for the christian religion. He 
strictly observed the Sabbath; he attended church ser- 
vices regularly, and liberally supported the church. He 
- helped to organize the first Episcopal church in the 
Ohio valley, which was located at Cincinnati. His re- 
lations with the clergy and with church people, were 
always most cordial. He deeply regretted, as others 
have done, that he had never identified himself with 
thes church. The day after he entered the White 
House, as President of the United States, he walked 
out into the city, and purchased a Bible and Hymn- 
book. These books were read daily. It was his in- 
tention to unite with the Protestant Episcopal church, 
at the ensuing Easter service, but when Easter Sunday 
came, his soul had taken its flight to God. 
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While President-elect-Harrison was on his way to 
Washington to be inaugurated, he visited his old home 
at Berkeley, Virginia. He occupied at night, the apart- 
ment which had been his mother’s, and in which he had 
been born. He pointed out to his friends the closet 
where his mother was accustomed to retire for private 
devotion. Though now nearly seventy, he had not 
forgotten the corner of the room where his mother sat 
by the table to read the Bible. He remembered the 
identical spot, where nursing his boyish hands in hers, 
she taught him on his knees to say, 

“Our Father who art in heaven,” 
Under these secred influences, the old warrior wrote 
his inaugural address. In this, he expressed his pro- 
found reverence for the christian religion, and his con- 
viction, that sound morals, religious beliefs, and a just 
sense of religious responsibility are essentially con- 
nected with all true and lasting happiness. 


John Tyler 


OHN TYLER was born in 1790. He was named 
after his father; his mother’s name was Mary 
Armitage. Mrs. Tyler was a member of the 

Protestant Episcopal church, and early in life, her son 
united with the church of his mother. So far as we 
know, the father was also a member of this church. 
John Tyler’s religious faith is emblazoned in the tri- 
bute he once paid to the memory of his mother, he 
had lost in early childhood. 


“What on earth can be more interesting than the 
mother? How many recollections and ideas crowd 
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upon the mind at the repetition of the single word— 
OUR MOTHER! She nurtured us in our infancy; 
watched over our cradle; taught us to raise our little 
hands in prayer; followed us in our infantile rambles; 
and reared us to manhood in the love and practice of . 
virtue,—such a mother is of priceless value. No loud- 
toned trumpet sounds forth her praise; she drags at 
her chariot wheels no visible captives made in war; 
but her path is strewed with flowers, and her virtues 
attend her foot-steps; God will bless her, and man 
adore her.” 


James K. Polk 


HE MOTHER of James K. Polk was of Scotch 
descent and a member of the Presbyterian 
church. It is not certain whether his father, 

Samuel Polk, was a communicant of the church. 
James K. Polk was reared in the Presbyterian faith. 
The virtues of the Scotch were reflected in the son. 
While serving the nation as President, he refused to 
perform any official duties on the Sabbath, neither 
would he meet any political committees on that day. 
The policy of certain modern politicians does not com- 
pare favorable with that adopted by President Polk. 

President Polk regularly attended divine services on 
the Sabbath. He spent his last day in office as Presi- 
dent, by attending the First Presbyterian church in 
Washington. As he was leaving the church—leaving 
the seat he had so long occupied, and so regularly, he 
cordially shook hands with those he had met so fre- 
quentky at the church services. Calling a church offi- 
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cer by name, he said, “I shall never worship with you 
again.” He lived but three months after that. 


The church of his choice was the Presbyterian. It 
was his mother’s church. It was the church he at- 
tended in boyhood, and the church he attended 
throughout his life. His home was at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, before he became President of the United 
States, and to this city he retired, after his term of of- 
fice had expired. Mr. Polk was still a young man, 
but he lived only three months after he returned to his 
home city. He had never been baptized, and had never 
united with any church, though we cannot but feel 
that he was a Christan at heart. In 1860, only eleven 
years after his death, an Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was being held at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. An eye-witness of the proceedings re- 
lated the following incident, which was addressed to 
the Editor of Zion’s Herald, Boston, and published in 
its columns. The writer commented on the series of 
articles which had appeared in Zion’s Herald, which 
series had been written by the author of this book. 
He stated that one of the most prominent ministers 
of the Methodist Church, South, was Rev. Dr. John 
B. McFerrin, who resided at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Dr. McFerrin, in addressing the Conference, “told of 
Mr. Polk’s calling him to his sick-room, and asking 
to be baptized, and received into the church, saying, ‘T 
often felt during my public life that I ought to confess 
Christ as my Saviour, and give Him and the church, 
all the influence I had. I am ashamed that I now have 
only this opportunity for this sacred duty.’” Techni- 
cally, Mr. Polk died a member of the Methodist church, 
but that denomination has never claimed him as such. 
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He has long been listed as a Presbyterian, and before 
we read this incident, we thus had classed him, and we 
are disposed to leave him there. Probably no Pres- 
byterian minister was at hand to perform that sacred 
rite, or it may be, there was a strong personal attach- 
ment between Mr. Polk and Dr. McFerrin. We are 
glad, however, that the section on President Polk has 
called forth this illuminating incident. It clearly sets 
forth the fact, that on his death-bed, a former President 
of the United States, thought so highly of the church, 
and of the holy rite of baptism, as to request to receive 
that rite, be listed as a member of the church, and ac- 
knowledge publicly his faith in Jesus Christ. His only 
regret, being, that he had so little to offer the church, 
and Christ’s kingdom. But Mr. Polk’s entire life, 
proved that he had never been ashamed of the church. 
He had always supported the church, by his presence 
and his purse; he had strictly kept the Sabbath. Now 
he had received the rite of Baptism, and had been ad- 
mitted to membership in the church of God. As he lay 
dying—his work done at 54, having been crowned with 
Presidential honors at 49, his gray-haired mother knelt 
at his bed-side, clasping her son’s hand in her own, 
praying—and under such gracious influences James K. 
Polk transferred his membership to the Church Tri- 
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The Religion of the Presidents---IV 
From Taylor to Buchanan 
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Zachary Taylor 


1 
i 


ACHARY TAYLOR’S mother was a Christian: 
We do not know with what particular denomina- 
tion she was connected. President Taylor is an- 

other of our Presidents who never united with the 
church. He had been in public office but sixteen 
months when he passed away. His sickness lasted but 
five days. He faced death as he had faced it on many 
a battle-field, and his military career covered a period 
of forty years. In his sick chamber, prayer was offered. 
His last words were, “I am about to die—I expect the 
summons soon—I have endeavored to discharge all 
my official duties faithfully. I regret nothing; but J 
am sorry that I am about to leave my friends.” 


His daughter has said, “My father, while not a pro- 
fessing Christian, had the greatest respect for true 
piety, and was honorable, straight forward and con- 
scientious in all his dealings. He was a constant 
reader of the Bible, and practiced all its precepts, ac- 
knowledging his responsibility to God.” During the 
Mexican War, one of the chaplains bore testimony to 
his high regard for Christianity -—“‘Gen. Taylor is the 
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decided friend of Christianity. He was a regular at- 
tendant on public worship in the garrison, accompanied 
by his accomplished lady and daughter.” Zachary 
Taylor attended through preference the services of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Millard Fillmore 


N 1871, Millard Fillmore wrote a brief autobiogra- 
phy of himself, at the request of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society, and deposited by him under seal, 

with the request that it should not be opened or given 
to the public until after. his death. He recounts his 
early struggles. It reads almost like a fable. A young 
man, born of humble parentage, unaided by influential 
friends, rising from obscurity to become President of 
the United States. 

He claims that a humble origin affords no just cause 
for concealment, or shame, neither when fortune 
smiled, was there reason for vain boasting or self- 
glorification. He was born, January 7, 1800, in Locke, 
Cayuga County, New York, the second son of Nathan- 
iel Fillmore and Phoebe Millard. His father was a 
native of Vermont, his mother a native of Massachu- 
setts. At the time of his birth, his parents were living 
in a log-cabin which was located in the midst of a 
dense forest. The nearest neighbors were four miles 
distant. Millard had a meagre education, and never 
saw an Atlas or a map until he was nineteen years of 
age. 

His father’s Library consisted of aBible, Hymn-Book, 
almanac, and occasionally a weekly newspaper. For- 
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tune smiled when Judge Walter Wood became inter- 
ested in him. Judge Wood was a Quaker, using plain 
Quaker speech, dressed as a Quaker, and punctually 
attended the “meetings” of the Society twice a week. 
When his mother informed him that he was to enter 
the law office of Judge Wood to study law, although a 
young man, he burst into tears, at the good news, and 
left the dinner table. 

As we have intimated, almost the only book his 
mother possessed was a copy of the Bible. She taught 
her son this book. She had him commit many pas- 
sages to memory. When President Taylor died, and 
as Vice-President, Mr. Fillmore assumed the Presi- 
dency, he spoke of his dependence upon God, and 
sought his divine guidance with all his heart. 

President Fillmore’s wife was the daughter of a 
clergyman by the name of Rev. Lemuel Powers. His 
biographer claims that Mr. Fillmore never uttered an 
oath, never used tobacco, and was strictly temperate 
in his manner of life. He was a member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Buffalo, but never 
joined the church. He was in sympathy with the doc- | 
trines of the Unitarian church, and attended regularly 
its services. 


Franklin Pierce 


RANKLIN PIERCE followed in the foot-steps of 
James Madison in being an Apostle of Religious 
Tolerance. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was a 

college chum of. Franklin Pierce, in his biography, 
writes of his battles for religious liberty in his native 
State of New Hampshire. There was a provision in 
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the Constitution of New Hampshire which permitted 
only Protestants to hold certain state offices. Franklin 
Pierce sought to have that provision removed. He 
tried to bring this about on two or three occasions. In 
Conventions called for that purpose, it was carried to 
have the religious test abolished, but when sent down 
for the people to ratify, it was defeated. Although 
Mr. Pierce made efforts to have the test removed, the 
failure for its removal was charged up to him, and dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign, it was used as an argu- 
ment against him. This was done despite the fact, 
that, in an address, while the voting was going on in 
the State at the time the test case was up for ratifica- 
tion by the people, he had said :—“Can it be possible, 
that the people of New Hampshire will vote to retain 
a feature in its fundamental law, engrafted there un- 
der peculiar circumstances, repugnant to the plainest 
ideas of Justice and equality ;—repugnant to the whole 
scope and tenor of the Constitution, upon which it 
stands as a fungus—dead, to be sure, but still there, 
a blot, a deformity, obnoxious to the last degree, to 
the spirit of the age in which we live? How can we 
say that our land is an asylum of other countries when 
we fail to extend to them the shield of equal rights, 
and say to them, this is the panoply under which, so 
far as the dearest and most sacred rights are concerned, 
you may shelter yourselves? I love and reverence the 
faith of my Protestant fathers; but do not Martin Law- 
ler and his country-men now near me, and who have 
this day exercised the rights of free men, revere and 
cling to the faith of their fathers? Are you to tell them 
that they can vote for you but are to be excluded from 
the privileges of being voted for?” 
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According to Hawthorne, General Pierce had a re- 
ligious feeling. “At no period of his life, as is well- 
known to his friends, have the sacred relations of the 
human soul been a matter of indifference with him. As 
he advanced in years, the religious sentiment deepened, 
whether in sorrow or success, he had learned the les- 
son of the value of a religious faith, and esteemed it as 
one of the most sacred of human possessions. There 
was no narrowness with him, and he abhorred the 
spirit of religious intolerance. He had a genuine sym- 
pathy for all modes of religious worship. He rever- 
enced the belief of the individual, claiming it was a 
matter to be settled only between man and his Maker, 
and no one should interfere with it.” Franklin Pierce, 
while not a member of any church, was sympathetical- 
ly aligned with the Episcopal church. 

When Mr. Pierce was inaugurated President of the 
United States, he departed from the precedent which 
had been established by the thirteen men who had 
preceded him, in kissing the Holy Bible, by taking the 
oath by affirmation, his hand resting on the Bible. 


James Buchanan 


AMES BUCHANAN, SR., and his wife were mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church. Both lived ex- 
emplary christian lives. One son became a rec- 

tor of an Episcopal church in Philadelphia. James 
Buchanan, Jr., was baptized in infancy. His mother 
taught him to love the Bible, and he formed early in 
life, the habit of daily Bible reading and prayer. Al- 
though religiously trained and religiously inclined, he 
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failed to unite with the church until after he had re- 
tired from the Presidency. In 1860, while serving the 
nation as President, he had a long conversation with 
the Rev. Dr. Paxton, pastor of the church he attended. 
The President had requested a private interview. The 
President told Dr. Paxton, how early in life he had 
formed the habit of daily Bible reading, and prayer, 
and asked him if he would define a christian experience. 
He listened intently to the answer, and said :—“If what 
you say is correct, I hope I am a christian, for I have 
much of the experience you describe. My mind is 
made up. As soon as I retire from the Presidency, I 
shall unite with the Presbyterian church.” “Why not 
now?” urged Dr. Paxton. The President replied, 
“Should I do that now, the people would shout ‘hypo- 
crite’ from Maine to Georgia.” How humiliating such 
a confession, and to realize that there is more truth 
than fiction in it. After President Buchanan retired to 
private life, he united with the Presbyterian church at 
once. 


In President Buchanan’s tribute to the memory of 
his mother, he spoke in glowing terms of her christian 
life. A single sentence reads :—“She was a sincere and 
devoted Christian from the time of my earliest recol- 
lection, and she had read much on the subject of theol- 
ogy. She died, May 14, 1833, at Greensburg, in the 
calm and firm assurance that she was going home to 
her Father and God.” 


The Religion of the Presidents---V 
From Lincoln to Arthur 
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Abraham Lincoln 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was reared in a Christian 
home: ~His father, Lhomas Lincoln, was 4 
member of the Baptist Church, and his mother, 

Nancy Hanks, was either a member of the Disciples 
of Christ or of the Methodist Episcopal church. It 
matters little, with what denomination she was con- 
nected,—she was a Christian. When a young woman, 
she possessed a sweet voice, and frequently sang as 
Methodist camp meetings. 

A writer in Zion’s Herald says, when Mr. Lincoln 
was living in Springfield still a young man, he attend- 
ed the services of the First Presbyterian church, yet, 
through the preaching and prayers of the Rev. J. F. 
Jaques, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
church, Springfield, he experienced conversion. This 
is the first time we have ever heard or read of that 
statement. It must have been prior to the time when 
his mind was rocked with skepticism. He had come 
into possession of Paine’s “Age of Reason” and to it 
he owed those frightful years of groping in the dark, 
which did not leave him wholly, until as he himself 
confessed, the overwhelming responsibilities of the war 
drove him to his knees. 

The environment in which he was placed, also had a 
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confusing effect on his mind, as well as the spirit of 
criticism which was in vogue at the time. These con- 
ditions tended to unsettle his convictions, and out of 
those days of groping in the dark have come accusa- 
tions of skepticism and unbelief. Mr. Lincoln said :— 
“In the midst of these shadows and questionings, be- 
fore I could see my way clear to decide upon them, 
there came into my life sad events and loss. 
Through all I groped my way, until I found a stronger 
and higher grasp of thought, one that reached beyond 
this life, with a clearness and satisfaction I had never 
known before... .- I do not claim that all “my, 
doubts were removed then or since that time have been 
swept away. I doubt the possibility properly of set- 
tling the religion of Jesus Christ in the models of 
man-made creeds and dogmas. It was the spirit in the 
life that He laid stress on and taught, if I read aright. 
I know it to be so with me. I have concluded to dis- 
miss from my mind the debatable wrangles that once 
perplexed me, with the distractions, that they stirred 
up, which never absolutely settled anything. I have 
tossed them aside with the doubtful differences which 
divide denominations—sweeping them all out of my 
mind among the non-essentials. I cannot, without 
mental reservation, assent to the long and complicated 
creeds and catechisms. I would gladly join that 
church which simply required for admission belief in 
the words, “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Not only was Mr. Lincoln accused of being a-skep- 
tic by those who opposed the Christian religion, but 
among those who charged him with unbelief was the 
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Methodist circuit rider, Peter Cartwright, the sweet- 
spirited evangel of righteousness. Possibly the accu- 
sation was not wholly without grounds in those days. 
Mr. Cartwright was running for Congress on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and he was opposed by Mr. Lincoln on 
the Whig ticket. We cannot believe that Mr. Cart- 
wright would stoop so low as to speak thus of Mr. 
Lincoln for any advantageous effect, politically, that 
might come to him, but rather, because he regarded 
Mr. Lincoln as an unbeliever. Sixteen years later, Mr. 
Cartwright was invited to deliver an address in New 
York City to an audience of prominent citizens. Be- 
fore his turn came to speak, he was compelled to listen 
to adverse criticism of Mr. Lincoln. When he arose to 
begin his discourse, he said :—“I stand here tonight to 
commend to you the Christian character, sterling integ- 
rity, and far-seeing sagacity of Mr. Lincoln, our Presi- 
dent,” 

Mr. Lincoln dearly loved the Bible, and knew it 
much better than the average statesman does. A writ- 
er has said that he took the trouble to go through Mr. 
Lincoln’s published works, speeches, letters, and pa- 
pers, underscoring every reference to God and Provi- 
dence, and every Scriptural allusion or quotation, and 
was astonished at the result. Some pages were literal- 
ly covered with pencilings. In his brief second inaugu- 
ral, Mr. Lincoln mentions the name of the Deity seven 
times and quotes three times from the Scriptures as 
follows :—‘“‘Judge not that ye be not judged.” Matt. 
%:1; “Woe unto the world because of offenses, for it 
must be that offenses come, but woe to that man, by 
whom offenses come.” Matt. 18:7; “The judgments of 
the Lord are righteous altogether.” Ps. 19:7. 
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On the morning,of Feb. 11, 1861, Mr. Lincoln left 
Springfield, Ill., for Washington, D. C,, to be inaugu- 
rated President of the United States. This was to be 
his last view of Springfield. The morning was dismal 
and stormy. 200 of his fellow-townsmen had assem- 
bled at the station. Mr. Lincoln and has party went 
direct to the car which had been assigned to them. 
His old friends and neighbors began to think he would 
not appear to bid them farewell. But they were mis- 
taken. A few minutes before it was time for the train 
to leave, Mr. Lincoln appeared on the rear platform ot 
his car and spoke to his old friends and neighbors as 
follows :—‘‘My friends: No one not in my situation 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at this parting. 
To this place, and the kindness of this people, I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, 
and have passed from a young man to an old man. 
Here my children were born, and one lies buried. I 
now leave, not knowing when or whether, I may re- 
turn, with a task before me, greater than that which 
rested on the shoulders of Washington. Without the 
aid of that Divine Being, who controls mine, and all 
destinies, I cannot succeed; with that assistance, I 
cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let 
us confidently hope that all will be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your prayers, you will 
commend me, I bid you friends and neighbors an af- 
fectionate farewell.”” No one would ever associate the 
closing paragraphs of that brief farewell address to his 
old friends, with an irreligious person. President Lin- 
coln was deeply religious. 


No President ever graced the White House who 
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believed more fervently in prayer than Mr. Lincoln. 
Prof. Murdock at one time hastily entered, without 
knocking, one of the apartments of the White House, 
and there he beheld a sight which he never forgot. 
Abraham Lincoln was kneeling in prayer before God. 
He quickly closed the door, with a feeling of awe such 
as he had never experienced before. Gen. James F. 
Rusling, related an incident in the life of Mr. Lincoln, 
in an address before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Trenton, New Jersey, illustrating Mr. Lin- 
coln’s prayer-life. In the three days battle of Gettys- 
burg, Gen. Sickles lost a leg. It was amputated above 
the knee, and the wounded man conveyed to Washing- 
ton. Gen. Rusling, who knew him well called to see 
him, and while he was there the President called. The 
three men began talking about the great Battle of Get- 
tysburg. Gen. Sickles asked the President if he were 
not worried as to the result. Mr. Lincoln answered, 
“No. I thought it would come out all right.” “You 
must have been the only one who thought so,” re- 
marked Gen. Sickles, “For I understood there was 
considerable of anxiety at Washington.” “Yes,” re- 
plied the President, “Stanton, Wells, and the rest were 
pretty well rattled; I told them, however, it would 
come out all right.” “What made you feel so confi- 
dent, Mr. President?” Mr. Lincoln replied, “TI had my 
reasons, but I don’t care to speak of them. They might 
perhaps, be laughed at.” The two Generals were great- 
ly interested, and pressed the President for his reasons. 
At length, the President said, gravely, “Before the bat- 
tle, I retired to my room, alone, in the White House. 
I prayed to God, asking Him to give to us the victory. 
I told Him this was His war. I arose from my knees 
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with a sense of deep satisfaction, and NO DOUBTS 
AS -TO°THE:RESULT PROMI HATCHOUR. sin 
the darkest hours of the Civil War, Bishop Simpson 
called on the President. When he arose to leave, Mr. 
Lincoln also arose, and turning the key, said to the 
Bishop, “Bishop won’t you pray for me? I never felt 
the need of prayer so much.” Side by side knelt the 
President of the United States, and the Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. In the face of such over- 
whelming evidence bearing on his religious character 
and his belief in prayer, it seems almost impossible 
that any person could class Mr. Lincoln among skep- 
tics. Previous to his election, he had said, “I know 
there is a God, and that He hates injustice and slavery. 
I see the storm coming and I know that his hand is in 
it. If He has a place and work for me, and I think He 
has, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, but truth is 
everything. I know that I am right, because I know 
that liberty is right, and Christ teaches it.” His con- 
fession is couched in the memorable words, “When I[ 
left Springfield, I asked the people to pray for me. I 
was not a Christian when I buried my son, the severest 
trial of my life. But when I went to Gettysburg, and 
saw the graves of thousands of our soldiers, I then and 
there consecrated myself to Christ.” What will one 
who still lists Mr. Lincoln among the skeptics, do with 
this confession, shot through with sincerity? Mr. Lin- 
coln once asked a lady to describe a true Christian ex- 
perience. In response, he said, “If what you have told 
me is really a correct view of this great subject, I think 
I can say with sincerity, I hope I am a Christian.” He 
then declared his intentoin of making a public confes- 
sion of his faith in Christ at the earliest opportunity, 
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and of uniting with the Christian church. The latter he 
failed to do. The public confession he had made, 
when he gave expression to the glowing convictions 
of his soul. 

Mr. Lincoln is one of the greatest spiritual leaders 
America has produced. The cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City, contains nineteen sculptured 
figures, representing the supreme spiritual leaders in 
each of the nineteen centuries of the Christian era, and 
the last figure represents Mr. Lincoln. Is that a tribute 
to the church, or is it a reflection on the church? What 
church, what denomination did Mr. Lincoln represent? 
Paradoxical as it may seem, a great church, represent- 
ing a great denomination, selected as the supreme spir- 
itual leader of the nineteenth century, one who did not 
represent any church or any denomination. Could no 
denomination furnish a greater spiritual leader than 
one who represented none? This is not a reflection on 
the church, however, for it is conceded, that while Mr. 
Lincoln was not a member of the church, he was a 
Christian, and fervently believed in the benign influ- 
ence of the church. He frequented the prayer-room 
more than the average christian; he knew his Bible 
better than the preacher; he practiced the teachings of 
Christ, equal to any Bishop or church leader of any de- 
nomination. Abraham Lincoln is one of the out-stand- 
ing spiritual leaders of America. Mr. Lincoln’s sym- 
pathies were with the Methodist Episcopal church; his 
most intimate friends were members of that denomina- 
tion, and his spiritual adviser in Washington, was most 
frequently Bishop Matthew Simpson of that church. 
Still, when in Washington, serving as president, he 
usually attended the services of the Presbyterian 
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church. Asa matter of fact, no one denomination can 
lay claim to Mr. Lincoln—he belongs to all. — 

President Lincoln’s last recorded words were ad- 
dressed to his wife as they sat in Ford’s Theatre :— 
“Mary I need rest. I know what we will do. After 
this administration is over, we will go abroad. I would 
like to travel in Europe, and I have a desire to visit 
the Holy land, and especially would I like, as far as 
possible, to travel the same ground that Jesus trod. 
I would like to walk the streets of Jerusalem.” His 
wishes were soon to be fulfilled; but not in the sense 
that he had in mind. He was soon to see his Saviour 
face to face, and walk with Him the streets of the 
NEW JERUSALEM! 


Andrew Johnson 


NDREW JOHNSON was not a communicant of 
the church but he was far from being an unbe- 
liever. On June 5, 1878, a monument was un- 

veiled to his memory, at Greenville, Tennessee,—the 
scene of his early struggles, the home town, where he 
was so much beloved by his fellow-townsmen. The 
orator on this occasion said, “Andrew Johnson did not 
affect piety; he was not communicative to others, of 
whatever religious views he entertained. So thought- 
ful as he was, it is probable that he held some, but he 
kept that account with his Maker alone.” The pedes- 
tal of this monument is ornamented with a scroll Con- 
stitution which is placed immediately above an open 
Bible. On the left hand page of the Bible rests an open 
hand pointing towards the Constitution. It is intended 
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to represent the sacredness of taking the oath of office 
as President of the United States and to uphold the 
Constitution. Whether the thought implied originated 
with the President, we do not know. There is no 
doubt an allusion to the sacredness he attached to 
the oath. 

Mr. Johnson was of humble origin or birth, a tailor 
by trade. He never permitted a sneer to be cast at his 
foriner occupation or any attempted disparagement of 
the laboring classes. He promptly challenged such an 
insinuation. A slurring remark of this character was 
made at one time on the floor of the Senate, and the 
Senator was on his feet in a moment.—‘‘Sir, I do not 
forget that I am a mechanic; neither do I forget that 
Adam was a tailor, and sewed fig-leaves, or that our 
Saviour was the son of a carpenter.” 

On the 29th of May, 1865, President Johnson deliv- 
ered an address at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Sunday School Union, of Washington, D. C. Five 
thousand children were present and seven hundred of- 
ficers and teachers. In this address, for the first and 
only time, he made reference publicly to his personal 
creed. He opposed deifying or canonizing anything 
that was mortal; there should be a just and proper 
respect and appreciation of true merit, whether it be- 
longs to the christian or statesman or the philan- 
thropist. The foundation of his creed was, ALL 
PAINGSSSHOULD BE DONE WITH THE AP- 
BROVA Ore HIM WHO CONTROLS THE 
EVENTS AND DESTINIES OF THE*WORLD. 
With regard to religion, the President said, the time 
had come when the first inquiry should be whether 
one is a good man or a good woman. If they are 
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good, it matters little to what sect they belong. There 
can be no greatness without goodness. All should re- 
member with Pope— 


“Honor or fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


“Educate yourselves; be industrious; store your 
minds with all that is good; put all things worthy of 
preservation in your brain, and your intellects will ex- 
pand and grow; and in conclusion, may your little 
song of victory be heard in heaven.” 

In this address to these Sunday School children, 
President Johnson spoke with more frankness concern- 
ing his religious creed than on any other public occa- 
sion. 

President Johnson’s tailor shop in Greenville, has 
been purchased by the State of Tennessee. A brick 
shell structure has been placed about the little building. 
A sum of money has been appropriated for its annual 
upkeep, and a caretaker to look after it. The shop it- 
self has been partly enclosed in glass. Hanging in a 
frame in his old home, one may read a statement once 
made by Andrew Johnson:—“All seems gloom and 
despair. I have performed my duty to my God, my 
country and my family. I have nothing to fear. Ap- 
proaching death, to me, is the mere shadow of God’s 
protecting wing Beneath it, I feel secure. Here, I 
know, no evil can come; there, I will rest in quiet and 
peace, beyond the reach of calumny’s poisoned shaft, 
the influence of envy, and jealous enemies, where 
treason and traitors of state, back-biters and hypo- 
crites in church can have no place, where the great 
fact will be realized that God is truth and gratitude is 
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the highest tribute of man.” Andrew Johnson believed 
in God and the hereafter. His wife was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church’ and the President at- 
tended with his wife the services of that denomination. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


LYSSES S. GRANT was reared under Christian 
influences. His father, Jesse Root Grant, while 
not a communicant of the church, nevertheless 

thoroughly believed in the church and supported it; 
the mother, Hannah Simpson Grant, was a life-long 
Methodist. The Grant home became the Mecca for 
many a Methodist preacher. As a consequence of such 
home training, Gen. Grant had the highest regard for 
the christian religion. He abhorred all crookedness, 
whether morally or in a business way. He practiced 
strict truth-telling, never told an obscene story, or per- 
mitted one to be told in his presence. 

At the time of the Centenary celebration of his birth, 
several Catholic periodcials began hurling ugly flings 
at the former President. He was accused of being a 
“narrow sectarian.” The facts in the case are other- 
wise. The mother was no more puritanical than was 
the son. When his mother died, her pastor was the 
Rev. HH. A, Henderson, D. D., who had served as a 
Colonel in the Confederate Army. Dr. Henderson felt 
that Gen. Grant might prefer some other minister to 
officiate at the funeral than one who had fought against 
the Union Army, of which General Grant had been 
Commander-in-Chief. He sought an interview with 
the General and told him to feel perfectly free to select 
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any clergyman that he might desire. The General re- 
plied as we would’ expect him to, “No man will be 
asked to conduct the funeral of my mother but her 
own pastor.” He was farthest from being a religious 
bigot. In time of war, he said, “Let us have peace.” 
Among religious sects, he would be the last to foment 
strife. No sectarian bigot has ever occupied the chair 
at the White House. It is well that we should remem- 
ber this. 

General Grant never connected himself with any 
church. His sympathies were with the church of his 
mother,—the Methodist. Many of his best friends 
were connected with that church. During the last 
years of his life, he lived in New York City, and wor- 
shipped in St. Andrew’s Methodist Episcopal church. 
He frequently attended and maintained a pew in the 
Metropolitan Temple also in New York. This edi- 
fice contains a handsome Grant memorial window. 
What a tragedy his closing years! In his old age be- 
trayed by his friends. Handing over his fortune, his 
home, containing rare gifts from grateful people as 
well as many valuable gifts received during his trip 
around the world. He did all this because he was 
honest. Look at him! The battle-scarred veteran, bid- 
ding farewell to his home and to his gifts. See him 
fondly gazing at the picture of his only daughter, tak- 
ing the last look,—with fast falling tears, staining his 
care-worn cheeks. He sits down in poverty, with a 
bandage about his aching brow, and a deadly, horri- 
ble disease clutching at his throat, his weary hand 
takes up the pen to earn his daily bread. 


Was General Grant a christian? It is certain that his 
influence was always thrown on the side of Christian- 
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ity—never against it. When he was home, if enter- 
taining a clergyman, he would courteously request him 
to ask the blessing at the table. He attended divine 
services regularly on the Sabbath. When he became 
seriously ill, he said, “If it is God’s Providence that I 
should go; lam ready.” To his pastor, he declared his 
belief in the Holy Scriptures. Years before he became 
ill, he had paid this glowing tribute to the Holy Bible, 
which has rarely, if ever been excelled: “Hold fast to 
the Bible as the sheet-anchor of your liberties; write 
its precepts on your heart, and practice them in your 
lives. To the influence of this book we are indebted 
for all the progress of civilization, and to this we must 
look as our guide in the future.” When General Grant 
was no longer able to speak, he handed a card to a 
Catholic priest on which he had expressed his faith in 
denominations, whose creeds were based on the Holy 
Bible. He expressed himself, also, as being grateful 
for the prayers of God’s people. Prior to his death, 
he received the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and - 
among his last words were, “I trust we may all meet 
in a better world.” Was General Grant a christian? 


Rutherford B. Hayes 


HE PARENTS of Rutherford B. Hayes resided 
for many years at Wilmington, Vermont. Both 
parents were very religious, and members ‘of 

the Presbyterian church. Rutherford B. was born 
three months after his father’s death, and again, we 
have a widowed mother entrusted with the entire 
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training of a son destined by Providence to become 
President of the United States. 

President Hayes never united with any church. His 
mother requested him to do so, but in this respect he 
disappointed her. While not a member of any church, 
he considered himself a christian. He inherited from 
his parents, chiefly perhaps from his mother, strong 
religious tendencies. He was fond of the Bible, and 
studied it as one would a masterpiece of literature. He 
recorded his observations and reflections in a diary,— 
and here we read,—‘Have been reading Genesis for 
several Sundays, not as a christian reads for spiritual 
- consolation or instruction; neither as an infidel reads 
to carp, quarrel, and criticise, but as one who wishes to 
be informed in the earliest and most wonderful of all 
literary productions. The literature of the Bible should 
be studied as one studies Shakespeare, for illustrations 
and language, for its true pictures of man and woman 
nature, and for its earliest historical record.” Presi- 
dent Hayes accepted fully the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. He attended religious services regu- 
larly. Before marriage, he attended the Presbyterian 
church but after his marriage to Miss Lucy Webb, the 
Apostle of Temperance, he attended the services of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, with which his wife held 
her membership. A man’s diary records his deepest 
convictions of mind. On May 17, 1890, President 
Hayes wrote what has been considered his confession 
or creed. “I am not a subscriber to any creed; I be- 
long to no church. But in a sense of satisfaction to 
myself, and believed by me to be important, I try to be 
a christian, or rather, I want to be a christian, and help 
do christian work.” 
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The Sabbath before he was stricken with his fatal 
illness, not knowing he was so near death’s door, he 
said, “I am a christian, according to my conscience, in 
belief, not, of course, by the orthodox standard, but I 
am content, and have a feeling of trust and safety.” 
That he was a christian, scarcely admits of a doubt. 
The influence of his life was an asset to Christianity. 
We cannot help wishing, however, that this great and 
good man, so devoted to his mother, who had the en- 
tire charge of his training, might have acceded to her 
earnest request, in connecting himself with some 
branch of the Christian Church. 


James A. Garfield 


4) ee A. GARFIELD was born in a log-cabin. 
Both of his parents were christians, his mother 
especially devout. When her husband died, she 
was left with a family of four children, a farm but par- 
tially paid for, and even the stock encumbered by debt. 
Her neighbors prophesied that Mrs. Garfield could 
never retain possession of the farm, and her children 
would have to be either bound out or given away. Sup- 
pose she had done either! This nation would never 
have heard of James A. Garfield. She kept the chil- 
dren together; she paid off the debt on the farm and 
the stock; sent the children to school and Sunday 
School, and instilled in their minds those religious vir- 
tues that never left them. 
An incident occurred in the early life of James, that 
inade a profound impression on his mind. He had a 
liking for sea, but his mother discouraged it. Neverthe- 
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less, unlike Washington, who turned from it when 
he knew it displeased his mother, James tried to secure 
a position on Lake Erie. He failed in this,—but he did 
secure a position driving mules on a canal. One day, 
he was thrown in the canal and came near losing his 
life. He was, as he thought, almost miraculously 
saved. When saved, he thought of the unhappiness 
he had caused his mother by the course he had pur- 
sued. He determined to quit the job at once, and 
soon he was on his way home. Night had fallen when 
he reached his mother’s home, and through the window 
he saw WHAT NEVER LEFT HIS MIND. He saw 
his mother, on her.knees in prayer, before her lay the 
open Bible. She was praying for him! And the prayer 
he heard had been the prayer she had offered to God 
every night since he had gone. “O turn unto me; 
have mercy upon me; give strength to thy servant, and 
save the son of thy handmaid.’ It was his mother’s 
prayers that had saved him from drowning! 


Garfield gave up the sea. He prepared himself for 
college. He was converted at 18, and united with the 
church,—The Disciples of Christ. His rise in life was 
so rapid as to be almost without precedent. Before he 
had been out of college eight years, he had served as an 
under teacher; the head of a college; a minister of the 
Disciples of Christ; State Senator; a Colonel; Briga- 
dier General, and Major General of the Army, and a 
member-elect of Congress. He lived and died a shin- 
ing example of the christian life. He once declared, “I 
had rather be defeated in office than to make capital 
out of my religion.” When he took the oath of office, 
the Bible on which he pressed his lips, was a Sunday 
School edition of that Book. Back of that Book was 
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some choice sentiment that has never been made pub- 
lic,—possibly it linked him with his boyhood days, or 
it might have had an association with his mother, for 
she was on the platform when James A. Garfield took 
the oath of office as president of the United States, and 
the first act of the newly sworn in Executive was to 
stoop, and tenderly kiss the little wrinkled woman 
whom he called Mother, in the presence of twenty- 
five thousand applauding country-men. 


Chester A. Arthur 


NHESTER A. ARTHUR, the twenty-first presi- 
dent, was born in a parsonage. He was the first’ 
representative of the Parsonage home to reach 

the Presidency. His father was the Rev. William Ar- 
Pour, of Insh birth After President Arthur’s father 
had graduated from Belfast college, he came to Canada. 
At that time he was a lay-reader in the Episcopal 
church—later becoming a prominent Baptist clergy- 
man. The President’s mother was the daughter of a 
Canadian Methodist minister, so the President had a 
ministerial ancestry on both sides. 

When Rev. William Arthur was called to the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at Fairfield, Vermont, the 
officials were engaged in building a new parsonage. 
Nearby was a log-cabin, unoccupied, and into this log- 
cabin, Mr. Arthur moved his family, until the new par- 
sonage was finished. In this log-cabin, Chester A. 
Arthur was born. Chester A. Arthur did not become 
a Baptist, the church of his father, neither did. he be- 
come a Methodist, the church of his mother during 
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her girlhood days, but he became identified with the 
Episcopal church, of which his father had been a lay- 
reader, during his early life. There has been no repre- 
sentative of that church since President Arthur’s day, 
in the White House. 


The Religion of the Presidents---VI 
From Cleveland to Roosevelt 
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Grover Cleveland 


ROVER CLEVELAND'S father, Rev. Richard 
Cleveland, was a Presbyterian minister. This 
son, the second to come from a parsonage to the 

Presidency, was born at Caldwell, New Jersey. The 
old manse, still standing, has been purchased by the 
State, and is filled with many Cleveland memorials 
and relics. Rev. Richard Cleveland was a graduate of 
Yale College and Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
married Miss Anne Neal, daughter of Abner Neal, of 
Baltimore, a prominent Methodist, and after her mar- 
riage, she united with the Presbyterian church. 
President Cleveland, although born in a Presbyterian 
manse, never united with the church; the influence of 
the parsonage home, however, never left him. In that 
home, the family gathered every morning for Bible 
reading and prayer, and the singing of sacred songs. 
When Cleveland was sixteen years old his father died 
and the widowed mother assumed the task of prepar- 
ing her children for their life’s task. When Grover 
left home, his mother packed a small pocket Bible in 
his trunk. She placed it on the top, just where his eyes 
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would see it first. She was a most excellent mother, 
and no children could have shown their mother greater 
affection, than did hers. 

Although Grover Cleveland has never been accused 
of being pre-eminently pious, he reverenced the re- 
ligion of his sainted mother. On the eve of his elec- 
tion to the governorship of New York, he wrote to his 
brother as follows :—“I have just voted, and I sit here 
in my office alone. If mother were alive, I] should be 
writing to her, and I feel as if it were time to write 
to somebody who would believe what I say. 

Do you know, if mother were alive, I would feel so 
much safer? I have always thought that her prayers 
had much to do with my success in life.” 

When Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated President of 
the United States, he produced the little pocket Bible, 
that his mother had packed in the top of his trunk 
when he was leaving home, and on this little book, so 
freighted with precious memories, he took the oath 
of office. He had carried this little book about with 
him through the years. It was just the size to slip in 
one’s pocket. It had belonged to his mother; on the 
fly-leaf was written her name. Now on its precious 
page he presses his lips, and as he did so, who shall 
say, he did not have a vision of his mother’s face! 

When Mr. Cleveland’s mother breathed her last, the 
first words spoken by this devoted son, were, “How 
can I live without my mother’s prayers?” His sister, 
Mrs. S. C. Yeomans, of Brooklyn, New York, in a let- 
ter to the writer, stated, that during the last days of 
her brother’s life, he sent to the old home for one of 
the old, well-worn hymn-books that had been used at 
the family altar, when he was a boy. While Mr. 
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Cleveland was not a church member, his love for the 
church was sincere. After he retired from the Presi- 
dency, he made his home at Princeton, and attended 
with his family, the services of the First Presbyterian 
church. He had been an attendant upon the services 
of the church all his life and believed in the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. 


Benjamin Harrison 


ENJAMIN HARRISON was born in a christian 
home. His parents were members of the Pres- 
byterian church, his father, an Elder for many 

years. Every morning the family assembled, while 
the father conducted worship at the family altar. We 
have this information, from Mrs. Morris, a sister of 
Benjamin Harrison. At every meal, he invoked the 
blessing upon the food. President Harrison’s mother 
was equally devout. We are told, that among the 
President’s earliest recollections, was that of seeing his 
mother, just prior to retiring, fold up her knitting, bid 
the family goodnight, and then retire by herself for 
prayer. In after years, President Harrison referred 
feelingly to this custom of his mother. 

Both parents were stout defenders of the christian 
Sabbath. The Presbyterian church attended by the 
Harrison family, was located at Cleves, six miles from 
the farm on which the family lived. Regularly, every 
Sabbath morning the family carriage conveyed them 
tomthis church. Aiter the service, all drove over to the 
home of Grandma Harrison, who resided at North 
Bend, for dinner. Grandma Harrison was the widow 
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of President William Henry Harrison. On Sunday 
night, the children assembled in the mother’s room, 
and the evening would be spent, by the mother read- 
ing and explaining to her children beautiful Bible 
stories. 

Benjamin Harrison was particularly interested in 
the Sunday School, and for many years, taught a Sun- 
day School class. Rev. G. F. Hubbartt, of LaGrange, 
Indiana, in commenting on the series of Articles on 
“The Religion of the Presidents” which appeared in 
serial form in Zion’s Herald, Boston, and which forms 
the basis of this book, cited an incident which explodes 
the theory that the President had “a cold nature” and 
that he was difficult to approach. Such a person is not 
likely to be a favorite among children or young people, 
and is not likely to be very much interested in Sunday 
School work. The Editor of Zion’s Herald published 
Mr. Hubbartt’s letter. When Mr. Harrison was the 
candidate of the Republican Party for the Senatorship 
in Indiana, a young man came to Indianapolis, ob- 
tained employment, and became a member of Mr. 
Harrison’s class in Sunday School. The political cam- 
paign was under full swing. Mr. Harrison heard this 
young man was having religious difficulties. One 
night when an important party caucus was on, the 
senatorial candidate was absent. With Bible in hand, 
Mr. Harrison had hunted up this young man’s board- 
ing place, and stayed with him until late in the night, 
explaining to him difficult passages of Scripture, and 
praying with him. When he left him, he was in posses- 
sion of a more satisfactory experience. The President 
once said to an intimate friend, that the audience he 
most dreaded to address, was a group of children or 
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young people, and the reason he advanced, was be- 
cause of the plastic state of their minds, retaining so 
readily, all impressions made upon them. It was an 
important task to say the right word in the right way. 


In a recent issue of the Christian Advocate, Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Kelley, former editor of The Methodist Re- 
view for many years, paid the following tribute to the 
christian character of President Harrison. In it we see 
reflected, the influence of the home life to which we 
have just referred, viz., strict Sabbath keeping, the 
prayer-life, and christian living. His own home was 
a perfect copy of the home in which he had been 
reared :—‘*When President Benjamin Harrison, one 
of the ablest Presidents we have had, had been two 
months in the White House, he said to me: ‘The first 
question about any man that goes into the White 
House is whether he is tough enough to live through it. 
If it were not for Sunday, I would die. I will have 
my Sundays free. On that day I will not receive a 
letter, nor have any business brought to me, unless it 
is something immediately urgent from the State De- 
partment involving relations with foreign countries.’ 
When I said, The country is glad to see a thoroughly 
christian family in the White House, President Harri- 
son replied, ‘Well, we’ve been trying to be christians at 
our home for many years. We try to live in the White 
House just as we did at home as nearly as possible.’ I 
thought he had family prayers especially in mind.” 


When Mr. Harrison was a student in Miami Uni- 
versity he was converted and united at once with the 
Presbyterian church. He remained throughout an un- 
usually active and devoted christian. Whether en- 
gaged in the practice of law, on the field of battle, as 
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a military officer, in the political arena, or in the field 
of statesmanship, he was a christian. He regularly 
attended the services of the church; he believed in 
prayer; he was active as a Sunday school teacher and 
church official. His life was such, that when he came 
to die, he needed no special preparation for death. His 
death-chamber was the robing room, whence his spirit 
took its flight and went home to God. 


William McKinley 


ILLIAM McKINLEY was also born in a 
christian home. His parents were members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church Niles, 

Ohio. They scrupulously kept the Sabbath as 
they believed Christians should keep it. They 
attended regularly divine services, the mid-week 
prayer-meeting, the Methodist Class meeting, and 
sent their children to Sunday School. Both par- 
ents were familiar with the Bible, and instructed 
their children in its truths. His mother fondly hoped 
that some day her son would become a minister. 
“William is a good boy,” she would say, “some day 
he may become a bishop.” But God had other work 
for him to perform. 

William McKinley was converted when fourteen 
years of age. He grew up in the Sunday School and 
when his parents were living at Poland, Ohio, he at- 
tended evangelistic services in the Methodist Church 
which were conducted by the pastor, Rev. Aaron D. 
Morton. Mr. Morton has said, “I remember the even- 
ing well. The congregation was small that night, al- 
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though prior to that night there had been many large- 
ly attended meetings. William McKinley had been 
present at all of them. That evening he sat about the 
middle of the church. At my’ request for those to 
stand who wished to express a desire to become chris- 
tians, he arose, and calmly said, ‘I have done my duty; 
I have sinned; I want to be a christian; I believe re- 
ligion to be the best thing in the world. I give myself 
to the Saviour who has done so much for me.’ A few 
evenings afterward, he said, ‘I have found the pearl 
of great price.””” When Mr. McKinley was twenty-four, 
he was serving the church as Sunday School Superin- 
tendent He is the only President who was a lifelong 
Methodist, although other Presidents, while not com- 
municants of the Methodist church, have attended that 
church through preference, as did Johnson, Grant and 
Hayes. , 

When the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church was holding its sessions in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 21, 1899, a committee consisting of 
Bishops Bowman and Hurst, Doctors Buckley and 
Upham, and General Rusling, called at the White 
House, to convey the greetings of the Society to the 
President. In his address of welcome, the President 
said, “Before we part, I just want to say to you that 
whatever men may think of me or not think, I am a 
Methodist and nothing but a Methodist,—a Christian 
and nothing but a Christian. When I was but a little 
child my dear old mother used to take me to the 
Methodist prayer-meeting and class-meeting. When 
I grew older, I joined the Methodist church and Sun- 
day School and then became a Sunday School teacher, 
and afterward a Sunday School Superintendent and a 
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member of the Epworth League.” Pausing briefly, he 
resumed by saying fervently, “By the blessings of 
heaven, I mean to live and die, please God, in the faith 
of my mother.” 

Whenever President McKinley was in Canton, Ohio, 
whether when serving the State as Governor, or the 
more exalted position of President, he would escort 
his mother to the services in the Methodist church, 
and on Communion Sunday, he would take her by the 
arm and escort her to the altar of the church, and hum- 
bly kneeling by her side, receive from the officiating 
clergyman, the sacred elements. The President spent 
a Sabbath in Canton, Ohio, eight weeks before his 
mother’s death. That proved to be the last time he 
was to sit by her side in the church with which they 
were both connected. 


It is passing strange that such a good and wise 
President as Mr. McKinley should be stricken down 
by the bullet of an assassin. Has the world ever wit- 
nessed such another death-bed! As he lay stricken, 
who will ever forget his words, “It is God’s way; His 
will not ours be done.” Has the world ever witnessed 
a more beautiful and sacred death-bed scene than that 
of President McKinley? His life is fast ebbing away. 
Skilled surgeons have done their best—they stand back 
vanquished. The President is speaking. “It is use- 
less gentlemen. I think we ought to have prayer. The 
nurses are weeping. At the bed-side, kneels the faith- 
ful wife, holding in hers, the hand of her lover-hus- 
band. ‘The President closes his eyes, and begins to 
pray, “Our Father who art in heaven.” “Thy will be 
done.” The silence is broken by the subdued weeping 
of the nurses. The President opens his eyes, then 
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closing them, continues, ‘Forgive us our sins as we 
forgive.” The gentle spirit had gone. Yes, as he for- 
gave. In his great Christian heart he cherished no ani- 
mosity, even for those who had robbed him of his life. 
We think it was John Hay who said, President Mc- 
Kinley showed the world how a Christian gentleman 
should live and how a Christian could die. It has been 
said that several skeptics renounced their unbelief and 
became christians through the influence growing out 
of the death of William McKinley. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


HEODORE RCOSEVELT, from earliest child- 
hood, was brought up under the influence of 
Christianity. His parents were members of the 

Dutch Reformed church, in New York City. The 
President, in his autobiography, says, that his father 
was.in the habit of having family prayers every morn- 
ing, and the three children, Theodore, Elliott and their 
sister, Corinne, would sit with their father on the sofa, 
while he conducted family worship, two on one side 
and one on the other. The coveted place was the 
“cubby-hole,” the space between the father and the 
arm of the sofa. Dr. C. F. Reisner, in his book, ‘‘Roose- 
veit’s Religion, describes a Sunday School Class 
which met regularly in the father’s house, and where 
Mr. Roosevelt, Sr., was the teacher. Each child 
brought his or her own Bible and read the whole chap- 
ter in which the text of the sermon was found, that 
had been used by the minister at the church service 
that Sunday morning. Each child would give an out- 
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line of the sermon and the father would award some 
prize to the best one presented. Theodore was the 
one who most frequently won the prize. 


When Theodore was seventeen years of age, justi 
prior to his entering college he called upon his father’s 
pastor, Dr. Ludlow, and said, “Doctor, I’m thoroughly 
convinced that your doctrines are true, and I feel that 
I ought to say so. May I come into your church?” 
This was the beginning of a most remarkable christian 
life. He taught a Sunday School class during the 
four years he spent in college. He used his pen and 
voice in the promotion of the interests of the church. 
While a member of the Duth Reformed Church, he 
frequently attended the services of other denomina- 
tions. .Many times he occupied the pulpit, taking a 
text, and preaching a sermon. What a preacher Mr. 
Roosevelt would have made! He would have been a 
veritable Elijah. No one would ever have accused 
him of being a “trimmer.” His favorite hymns were, 
“How Firm a Foundation,” and “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” Roosevelt once said of Mr. Lincoln, 
“Lincoln studied the Bible until he mastered it abso- 
lutely.” The same could be said of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Mr. Roosevelt gave to the world nine cogent rea- 
sons for church attendance. They have been widely 
circulated and quoted. The fourth reads, “Yes, I know 
all the excuses. I know one can worship the Creator 
in a grove of trees, or by a running brook, or in one’s 
own house, just as well as in church; but I also know 
as a matter of fact, the average man does not thus 
worship.” Mr. Roosevelt not only believed in church 
attendance theoretically, but practically. He practiced 
what he preached. Late one Saturday night, during 
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the presidential campaign, he reached Emporia, Kan- 
sas. The next morning, he arose early. A special ser- 
vice had been arranged for him to attend in a nearby 
large church, where he would have heard fine music 
and a gifted and popular minister. But Mr. Roose- 
velt attended the services that day in a small Dutch 
Reformed Church where a minister officiated who was 
not even widely known in his own city. It was no- 
ticed that he entered heartily into the service, singing 
the hymns with the congregation. Mr. Roosevelt was 
not a bigot, but he did believe in attending the services 
of his own denomination, if such a church were to be 
found in the city he was visiting. While serving as Pres- 
ident of the United States, he regularly attended the ser- 
vices of Grace Reformed Church in Washington. There 
was no big church, when he sought out this place of 
worship, but a humble chapel, which seated scarcely 
500 people. There were no persons in its membership 
prominent in society, in the world of finance, or in 
politics. Neither was there a noted choir, but the 
singing was led by a “precentor.” If the President 
was unable to attend the Sunday morning service, he 
dispatched a messenger to the pastor stating the rea- 
son for his absence. He was in his pew, promptly 
when the service began, and usually a few minutes 
before. Mr. Roosevelt’s church habits at Oyster Bay 
are well known. His residence was some three miles 
from the church but he frequently walked, preferring 
that to a carriage or automobile. If guests were 
present in the home, they were invited to accompany 
him, but if they preferred to remain behind, this never 
deterred Mr. Roosevelt from attending the services of 
the sanctuary. In this day of non-church attendance 
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on the part of so many, the practice of Mr. Roosevelt 
is not only to be commended, but the example of this 
distinguished American should inspire others with the 
desire to GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 

Mr. Roosevelt, along with Washington, Lincoln, and 
other of the Presidents, has been accused by his politi- 
cal enemies of playing politics because of his interest 
in the church. We cite two instances which prove 
such was not the case. Although the whole tenor of 
his life proves the accusation to be false. He was 
never accused of being a bigot. Dr. Iglehart, in his 
recently published book on “Theodore Roosevelt” men- 
tions an incident which illustrates his broad catholicity. 
When Dr. Iglehart was calling on the President, he 
observed that he had a caller, a Roman Catholic priest. 
The President introduced him to the priest. Seating 
himself between the two, he said :—‘‘Here is the great 
Catholic Church with its millions, represented by this 
Catholic priest on one side of me, and on the other 
side, the great Methodist Church with its millions, rep- 
resented by my old friend, while I am only a little 
Dutch Reformed layman between the two.” Dr. Igle- 
hart replied:—“No, Mr. President, you are not the 
poor little Dutch Reformed layman between them. 
You are the great head of the nation, and a Christian 
with a universal heart. You are large enough to be- 
long to all the churches, and all of us claim you as 
such, and we have reason to believe that all of us be- 
long to you.”” The President answered, “You are quite 
right. I have the profoundest respect and warmest 
affection for all denominations—Protestant, Catholic 
and Hebrew.” This illustrated his spirit. The other 
illustration which shows he was not playing politics 
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is seen in his visit to Rome. ‘The Pope himself, could 
not tell him that if he hoped to have an audience with 
him he dare not visit the Methodist institutions in 
Rome.” 


Mr. Roosevelt was reverential. His most intimate 
friends declared that they had never heard him use 
profanity. This included not only those who were 
with him on hunting expeditions, where there would 
be the temptation to become careless in habit and 
word, but also those who associated with him in a so- 
cial and political way. He was criticised by many for 
his effort to have the words “In God We Trust,” taken 
from our coins. His motive for this has been largely 
overlooked, which was of the highest character. He 
thought it cheapened the name of the Deity, by having 
it bandied about by cheap hands and associated with 
coarse jokes, and an irreverent familiarity. Woe be- 
tide the man who attempted to “get off” an unclean 
story in his presence. His own life was clean and up- 
right. He recommended by precept and example that 
brand of life to others. 


The day after the news of Quentin’s death reached 
Mr. Roosevelt, he accompanied his family to the little 
church which they attended regularly. During the 
service, he knelt at the Communion altar with his wife, 
and partook of the sacred elements. Mr. Roosevelt 
knew where to seek and find comfort. The only hymn 
that was used at the funeral of Mr. Roosevelt, was one 
of his favorites, “How Firm a Foundation.” 


In the Roosevelt house, the place of his birth, 28 
East 20th Street, New York City, among other relics 
are the “Roosevelt Scrapbooks.” The 1884 book, con- 
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tains on its fly-leaf, the inscription in the handwriting 
of his mother,—‘“Theodore Roosevelt—Assemblyman, 
1884, ‘For his God doth instruct him to discretion and 
doth teach him.’ ” 


The Religion of Our Presidents-- VII 
From Taft to Harding © 
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William Howard Taft 


HEN William Howard Taft became President 
of the United States, the Unitarian church for 
the fourth time had a member to represent 

her at the White House. Both parents, Judge 
Alphonso Taft, and his wife, Louise Torrey Taft were 
also Unitarians. The parents were liberal in their 
views of christianity, and President Taft shared their 
broad and liberal views. While a Unitarian himself, 
and serving on several occasions as the President of 
the Unitarian General Conference, he was charitable 
toward all denominations, and never projected his 
views of religion on others. His liberality has brought 
upon him a certain amount of hostility. When Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines, he had an opportunity 
to see the great need of religious instruction of this 
down-trodden people, at close range. He advocated 
and procured aid from the government for the Catho- 
lic churches and schools. For this, he was severely 
criticised. But Governor General Taft, with his un- 
prejudiced mind, saw that if the Catholics were to 
teach and preach in the Philippines, the people them- 
selves would be best served by making that preaching 
and teaching the best possible, and by making their 
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schools conform to a higher ideal. Protestantism among 
the Philippines was in its infancy,—in fact scarcely 
started,—hence, Protestantism was not functioning at 
all, or at least but ina very feeble way. Better, rea- 
soned Mr. Taft, for the people to have the best possible 
trained priests and teachers, though of the Catholic 
faith, than no schools at all. To the unprejudiced 
mind, was not Mr. Taft right? After listening upon 
one occasion to a speaker representing the evangelical 
denominations, Mr. Taft said, “Your fine arguments 
came near rocking me in my theological beliefs.” Mr. 
Taft is a fine representative of liberal Unitarianism. 
He is a worthy successor of William Ellory Channing, 
and Edward Everitt Hale, both Unitarians, but both 
lovers of God and the Church. 


Woodrow Wilson 


UT OF parsonage homes have come three of our 
Presidents, viz., Arthur, Cleveland, and Wilson. 
President Arthur’s mother was the daughter of 

a Methodist minister, and President Wilson’s mother 
was the daughter of a Congregational minister, by the 
name of Rev. Thomas Woodrow, of England and 
America. Woodrow Wilson by home influence and 
training was a christian and early in life united with 
the Presbyterian church. In the home of Woodrow 
Wilson’s parents, there was not a practiced religion 
with the joyous smile squeezed out,—the rather, a 
joyous, cheerful atmosphere,—in fact, the kind which 
radiates good cheer, good fellowship, and produces 
real happiness of soul. 
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When Woodrow Wilson became President of 
Princeton University, he was the first to hold that of- 
fice, not aclergyman. The student body, however, did 
not suffer in a spiritual way. They soon became ac- 
customed to see their President robed in academic 
gown, leading the chapel services, reading the Bible, 
and speaking forcibly on the Christian life. Occasion- 
ally he would select a text, and preach a sermon. He 
once said, in one of his chapel talks, “The opinion of 
the Bible bred in me, not only by the teaching of my 
home when a boy, but also by every turn and experi- 
ence of my life and every step of study, is that it is 
the one supreme source of the revelation of the mean- 
ing of life, the nature of God, and the spiritual nature 
and needs of men. It is the only guide of life which 
really leads the spirit in the way of peace and salvation. 
If men could but be made to know it intimately and 
for what it really is, we would have secured both indi- 
vidual and social regeneration.” 

When serving as President of the United States, 
and Chairman of the American Peace Conference, he 
sailed for Europe. On Sunday morning, Dec. 29, 1918, 
President Wilson was in Carlisle, England, the birth- 
place and home of his mother. He attended the morn- 
ing service, in the Lowther Street Congregational 
Church, where his grandfather had served as pastor 
The Rev. Edward Booth, the pastor, asked the Presi- 
dent if he would not address the congregation. Mr. 
Wilson hesitated, and then complied with the request. 
President Wilson was as much at home speaking on 
some religious subject in the pulpit, as he was when 
addressing college students, at a chapel service. 
Throughout his career as educator, Governor of New 
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Jersey, and President of the United States, he has been 
faithful in the performance of his religious tasks. He 
served as an elder of the First Presbyterian church, at 
Princeton, when President of the University. 

In the August number of the Atlantic Monthly, the 
month made memorable by the death of President 
Harding, ex-President Wilson said, “The sum of the 
matter is this, that our civilization cannot survive ma- 
terially unless it is redeemed spiritually. It can be 
saved only by being permeated with the spirit of 
Christ, and by being made free and happy by the prac- 
tices which spring out of that spirit. Only thus can 
discontent be driven out and all the shadows lifted 
from the long road ahead.” In these words our form- 
er President declared that our fine civilization is 
doomed to disintegrate and perish unless there shall 
come a great revival of spiritual life among us. Thank 
God, for these heralds of the cross, who have graced 
the Presidential chair! 


President Wilson had adopted the habits of a chris- 
tian. Before retiring at night, he would read a chap- 
ter from the Holy Bible, and in his bed-chamber when 
he breathed his last, was a well-worn Bible. Before 
seating himself at the dinner table, he stood behind his 
chair and asked the blessing on the food. Before he 
closed his eyes in sleep, he had been in the habit of 
kneeling in prayer, and no doubt, he offered his prayer 
to God each night, when too weak to kneel, so long as 
consciousness remained with him during his last ill- 
ness. The President died, Sunday, February 3, 1924. 
He died as a christian and with the fortitude of a sol- 
dier. He had been an uncomplaining invalid for four 
years. When informed by his friend and physician, 
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Admiral Grayson, that he had not long to live, he re- 
plied, “The machine is worn out. . . . Iamready.” 
This was his last sustained sentence. It contains some- 
thing of the martial sentiment of the two hymns that 
were among his favorites, “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War,” and “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
When Gen. Grant died, President Benjamin Harrison, 
said at the Grant cottage, Mt. McGregor, “It is said, 
that a great life has gone out here. Great lives like 
that of General Grant do not go out, THEY GO ON.” 
The same may be said of President Wilson, HIS LIFE 
fn NOL GONE OUT, BUT IT HAS GONE: ON 
oO) DLESS THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH, and 
when war shall have been done away, and peace among 
nations has been proclaimed, the life and deeds of Pres- 
ident Wilson will be an equation to be reckoned with. 
Another of America’s great Presidents now belongs to 
the ages. 


Warren G. Harding 


HE home of Dr. and Mrs. George Tryon Harding 
was the rendezvous for ministers of ali denomi- 
nations. Dr. Harding was a member of the Old 

School Baptist church while his wife was a Methodist. 
Warren G. Harding received his first religious instruc- 
tion from his mother. He would sit on his mother’s 
lap and listen eagerly while she related some of the 
beautiful stories of the Bible. She had him commit 
to memory many great Bible texts. When a lad, four- 
teen years of age, he attended revival services, in the 
Methodist church at Caledonia, conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. G. L. Hahnawalt; he was converted at this 
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series of meetings and was baptized by the pastor. 
When the Harding family moved to Marion, Warren 
joined the Baptist church, and has continued his rela- 
tions with that church ever since. Several of the moth- 
ers of our presidents have desired that their sons 
should become ministers, and among the number was 
the mother of Warren G. Harding. When the lad was 
converted at such an early age, she felt sure that her 
hopes were to be realized in this particular. She con- 
secrated two of her children to christian service, War- 
ren G., the eldest, and Mrs. Votaw, the youngest. The 
son did not become a minister but he has never ceased 
to take an active interest in the work of the church. 
Mr. Harding was one of the trustees of the Trinity 
Baptist church at Marion. He was responsible for se- 
curing the pastor of the church, Rev. T. H. McAfee, 
who but recently passed away. They became fast 
friends. When Mr. Harding was serving in the Sen- 
ate of the United States he was invited to deliver a 
lecture in the Methodist church at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
He remained over night at the home of a friend and the 
next morning which was the Sabbath, he addressed the 
Sunday School, after which he quietly slipped out and 
went to an adjoining church, where Mr. McAfee was 
the pastor. Senator Harding was favorably impressed 
with the sermon and at the close of the sermon he in- 
troduced himself to the pastor and asked him how he 
would like to come to Marion. Not many months 
elapsed before he was installed as the pastcr of Sena- 
tor Harding’s church. Mr. McAfee found in Senator 
Harding, a dependable friend, one who nobly sustained 
him in presence and purse. Some time after the Sena- 
tor had been nominated for the Presidency, Mr. Mc- 
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Afee suffered a stroke of paralysis. He was compelled 
to give up his pulpit temporarily. Once every week if 
the Senator was in town, he would visit his pastor and 
friend, taking with him flowers and fruit. He induced 
Mr. McAfee to go away for a rest, and Senator Hard- 
ing arranged to pay for the pulpit supply out of his 
own pocket, during the enforced absence of the pastor. 

While the Presidential campaign was on, an obscure 
clergyman, the editor of a country newspaper, came to 
the Senator, and asked him to answer the following 
questions. 

1. What is the value and place of religion in giving 
meaning and worth to life? 

2. What is the usefulness of the christian church in 
the stabilizing of social conditions at the present time 
of great unrest? 

3. What is the value of the Sunday School in the 
religious training of youth? 

4. What is your own church relation and those of 
your family? 

5. What has the Sunday School added to your life? 

6. What is your regard for the Bible? 

The politicians were put out, and declared that there 
was no time for the Senator to answer such questions, 
because his time was completely mortgaged. The Sen- 
ator replied, “We will take time somehow; these mat- 
ters are of fundamental importance; we must give at- 
tention to them though something else be crowded 
Out” 

After news of his election had been conveyed to him, 
he said fervently, “It was not the time for exultation 
but for prayer to God to make me capable of playing 
my part.” 
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About a month after his election, a convention of 
Presbyterian laymen was held at Marion. The Pres- 
ident-elect was invited to address the convention. In 
response to the invitation, he said:—‘“I want you to 
believe that there is an individual here who believes in 
the reconsecration of a religious Republic. I have for 
my inheritance a christian belief, and I have in my 
veins, the blood of christian parentage. . . . Some- 
times I think the world is adrift from its moorings of 
religion, and I know it will help, if there comes a great 


revival of faith. . . . I do not see how a govern- 
ment can exist in the world without coming in contact 
with.God,. = ».~—1 rejoice in the inheritance oi a 


religious belief, and I do not mind saying, that I gladly 
go to God Almighty for guidance and strength in the 
responsibilities that are coming to me.” 

Three days before Mr. Harding was inaugurated 
President, he was made a member of Marion Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, at a special conclave. 
After being knighted, he said,—“I love these repro- 
ductions of tradition. Tradition has seldom preserved 
anything not worth while. I have always loved the 
story of Christ. You can bring it home to every man. 
Every man has his Gethsemane. Every man has his 
cross, and the measure of mankind is, how he bears it. 
Some fall under it; some die upon it; but he who per- 
forms a service in life, never fails to live again.” How 
prophetically true Mr. Harding’s words were to be 
fulfilled in himself. He lives today, in the hearts of 
the American people, the best loved President the na- 
tion has ever had. 


When Mr. Harding took the oath of office, he had 
previously selected the text on which his hand should 
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rest. It read —“He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

Like Presidents Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, Roose- 
velt and Wilson, President Harding has frequently 
preached what might with perfect propriety be called 
a sermon. He delivered a stirring patriotic and re- 
ligious address in Calvary Baptist church, Washing- 
ton, one year after he had served as President. The 
address which was published in full by many of the 
newspapers, was replete in religious expressions :—“If 
I were to utter a prayer for this Republic tonight, it 
would be to re-consecrate us in religious devotion and 
make us abidingly a God-fearing, God-loving people.” 
The President also spoke out against religious intol- 
‘erance which has cropped out in America. “I hold it 
to be a menace to the very liberties we boast and cher- 
ish. . . . In spite of our complete divorcement of 
Church and State, quite in harmony with our religious 
freedom, there is an important relationship between 
church and nation, because no nation can survive if it 
ever forgets Almighty God. I have believed that re- 
ligious reverence has played a very influential and 
helpful part in the matchless American achievements 
and wish it ever to abide.” No President ever gave 
expression to sentiments more fervent and _ spirit- 
ual than President Harding. 

The President had set forth on an immense tour ex- 
pecting to cover many thousand miles. His train 
reached Colorado Springs on Sunday morning, June 
24. Here an immense gathering of people welcomed 
him. The President delivered an extemporaneous ad- 
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dress. It was a sermon,—a sermon without a text. 
Many preachers preach Jess of a sermon with a text. 
In part the President said:—“I wish I could preach 
you a sermon. It is in my heart to do so. I should 
like to have America a little more earnest and thor- 
oughly committed to its religious devotion. We were 
more religious one hundred years ago than we are to- 
day. We have been getting too far away from the 
spiritual and too much absorbed in our material ex- 
istence. It tends to make us a sordid people. 

I tell you my countrymen, the world needs more of 
the Christ; the world needs the spirit of the Man of 
Nazareth, and if we could bring into the relationships 
of humanity among ourselves and among the nations 
of the world, the brotherhood that was taught by 
Christ we would have a restored world; we would have 
little or none of war, and we would have new hope for: 
humanity throughout the world. There never was a 
greater lesson taught than that of the Golden Rule.” 


From California President Harding proceeded to 
Alaska; the first President to visit this territorial pos- 
session of America. He braved hardships; greeted 
throngs of people. Before stricken with his fatal ill- 
ness, he had delivered sixty addresses, and had only 
slept off ship or train but three nights out of thirty- 
nine. He was physically exhausted and an easy prey 
to sickness. He was taken sick at Seattle, hastened on 
board ship to San Francisco. It was thought he was 
on the high road to recovery. The bulletins had said 
so much. Suddenly, like a thunder-bolt out of a clear 
sky, came the news on Friday morning, Aug. 3, that 
the night previous, the President had passed away. 
Never was grief of nation so genuinely great. Presi- 
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dent Harding, by his lovable qualities, had endeared 
himself to all. His nature was kindly. He was gen- 
erous to a fault. This country may have produced a 
greater President but it never produced one with 
greater lovable qualities than President Harding. By 
his side when he breathed his last, was the wife who 
had been his inspiration and help. 


The valedictory of President Harding was an appeal 
for more of the Christ spirit. He had prepared an ad- 
dress to be delivered before the Grand Commandery of 
the Knights Templar of California. Sickness stayed 
his hand, and the address was read by his secretary, 
George B. Christian, a few hours before the Presi- 
dent’s death. In this message, the Christ spirit was 
again exalted. “Some one has said, in speaking 
of our present day civilization, that we need less of 
religion and more of Christianity. This may be crude- 
ly expressed, but it contains a great truth. Perhaps I 
will best express my thought, if I say, we need less of 
sectarianism, less of denominationalism, less of fanati- 
cal zeal and its exactions, and more of the Christ 
spirit,—more of the Christ practice and a new and abid- 
ing consecration of reverence to God.” 


Never has there been such an outpouring of the 
American people, from the time the funeral train left 
California, until the interment at Marion. The New 
York Tribune estimated that the number of people 
who viewed the funeral train as it made the long jour- 
ney of 3,000 miles, was fully 4,000,000. There were 
over two car-loads of flowers,—never before such pro- 
fusion of flowers assembled on any one occasion. Flor- 
ists estimated their value to be $100,000. No king 
would have received such homage. Mighty men min- 
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gled their tears with the humble. The eyes of Chief 
Justice Taft were wet with tears; former President 
Wilson wept; Attorney General Daugherty had lost 
his friend, and he was weeping. How his gracious 
smile will be missed! How much he desired to help 
folks and not hurt them! What loyalty he had for the 
law! What faith in God, and how he exalted the Christ ! 
Yes, Warren G. Harding lived among his fellow-men 
the unspotted life. “The fight is over. The lights are 
out. The curtain is drawn, and the President sleeps. 
Good man, good citizen, good official, we crown his 
memory with laurels. He sleeps in death as he lived 
in life, the bemourned of a hundred million hearts.” 


“Let us weep in our darkness, but weep not for him! 
Not for him—who departing, leaves millions in tears! 
Not for him—who has died, full of honors and years! 
Not for him—who ascended life’s ladder so high, 
From the round at the top, he has stepped to the sky!” 


The Religion of the Presidents-- VIII 


Ancestry, Education, Public Service 
Religion, Etc. of Pres. Calvin Coolidge 
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Calvin Coolidge 


ALVIN COOLIDGE, the thirtieth president of 
the United States, was born on a farm. He is 
in the tenth generation from English immigrant 

ancestors. The first progenitors of the family were 
John and Mary Coolidge, who settled in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Six generations of the family lived near the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. The Massachusetts pro- 
genitors of Calvin Coolidge run through a long line of 
farmers. In the sixth generation, the great-great- 
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grandfather of Calvin Coolidge moved from Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, to Vermont. They settled in what was 
called Salt Ash, but soon afterwards was called Ply- 
mouth Notch. Here they have lived down to the 
present time, tilling the soil, raising farm stock and 
producing maple syrup and sugar for the market. Pub- 
lic office seemed to hold but little attraction to the 
Coolidge ancestors. John C. Coolidge the President’s 
father, was born on a farm. He resides at Plymouth 
and combines farming with keeping a small country 
Stone. 

Victoria Josephine Moor, the President’s mother, 
was born on a farm, and also her mother, Abigail 
Franklin. Hiram D. Moor, father of the President’s 
mother, was of Scotch descent, born in Salem, New 
York, Dec. 26, 1812. He married Abigail Franklin, 
who was born in Plymouth, Vermont, April 18, 1810. 
Miss Franklin was a descendant of the Franklin fam- 
ily of great renown historically, in America. The Pres- 
ident’s mother traces her genealogy back to James 
Franklin a half brother of Benjamin Franklin. Josiah 
Franklin, father of Benjamin Franklin, was twice 
married, and had seventeen children, of whom Benja- 
min was the fifteenth. Benjamin was apprenticed to 
his half-brother, James, who was a printer by trade. 
Abigail Franklin, grandmother of President Coolidge, 
is in the fifth generation, a lineal descent, from James 
Franklin, and a collateral descendant of Benjamin 
Franklin. Calvin Coolidge, on his mother’s side, is a 
lineal descendant of Josiah Franklin, one of America’s 
greatest families. An immediate ancestor of Victoria 
Josephine Moor was a lawyer of renown. Mr. Coolidge 
has inherited his statesman-like qualities from his 
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mother’s side of the family. A number of our presi- 
dents have been more deeply indebted to their mothers 
than to the masculine side of the family. In years to 
come, we do not believe the biographer will pass by in 
silence the part the mother or her forbears had to do 
in giving to our country a famous son, and place all 
prominence and stress on the genealogy from the fath- 
er’s side. While we think of President Coolidge as 
descending from a long line of sturdy, plain farmers, 
we must not forget, that on the mother’s side, there 
flows the blood of the lawyer and statesman. 

Hiram D. Moor and Abigail Franklin were married 
Dec. 5, 1838. Six children blessed that union,—four 
sons and two daughters. The eldest, Priscilla F., born 
Nov. 18, 1839; Sarah J., born April 8, 1841. In 1861, 
she was married to Don C. Pollard. To Mrs. Pollard, 
the President’s aunt, we are indebted for much of the 
historical and genealogical data, as well as much other 
interesting information. Mr. and Mrs. Pollard lived 
to celebrate the sixtieth wedding anniversary, and she 
now resides at Proctorville, Vermont. A third daugh- 
ter was Gratia A. and the fourth, Victoria Josephine, 
born March 14, 1846. This farmer’s daughter was to 
be forever associated with the distinguished son who 
was destined to become President of the United States. 
There were also two sons, Farmer Hiram Moor, and 
Frank C. Moor. 

On May 6, 1868, Victoria Josephine Moor, married 
John C. Coolidge. She exchanged her father’s home 
and farm for the home and farm of her husband. This 
farmer’s daughter gave birth to two children,—Calvin, 
born July 4, 1872, and Abbie G., born three years later. 
This little girl was an unusually bright and intelli- 
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gent child. She was teaching school when only thir- 
teen years of age. She passed away in 1890, when 
only 15. 


Victoria Moor Coolidge, the President’s mother, was 
a strikingly beautiful woman. She was tall and finely 
formed. Her eyes were a dark blue and adorned with 
long drooping lashes. Her hair was long and silky, 
dark in color, and when uncoiled, hung in profusion be- 
low her knees. Mrs. Coolidge, while not a communi- 
cant of any church was greatly interested in church 
work. She was talented as a musician, and played the 
church organ in the little church that stood opposite 
her home. The family on the mother’s side were Uni- 
versalists. Mrs. Coolidge was a model wife and moth- 
er. She was an excellent house-keeper, both indus- 
trious and frugal. Home was everything to her and 
her dearest treasures were her two children, Calvin and 
Abbie. Mrs. Coolidge had no patience with small gos- 
sip that is so likely to prevail in a small village. No 
one ever heard her. speak ill of her neighbors. Her 
patience was almost sublime. She was quiet and 
thoughtful. Mrs. Pollard writes, that the President 
inherits from his mother her quiet ways and kindly, 
charitable disposition. 

This excellent mother died from the effects of an 
accident, March 14, 1885, when Calvin was only 13 
years of age. She is buried at Plymouth Notch, a ru- 
ral cemetery, which is near the Coolidge farm. Calvin 
Coolidge descended from a line of ancestors who prac- 
ticed plain living and high thinking. His own man- 
ner of living has been marked with frugal simplicity. 
As a public official, his private law practice was prac- 
tically stopped and he was compelled to live on his 
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salary. While serving the state as Governor he lived at 
Northampton in an unpretentious half of a two-family 
house, and small quarters were secured in an unpre- 
tentious hotel in Boston,—sufficient for his modest re- 
quirements. 

This country boy, who lived on a lonely farm, had 
experiences similar to many other country boys. In 
those rugged Vermont hills, there was bred in him in- 
dustry, frugality and self-reliance, and the ability to 
practice hard work. Losing his mother at thirteen, an 
added loss occurred four years later, when his only sis- 
ter, Abbie, to whom he was deeply attached, passed 
away. 

The first school Calvin attended was in Plymouth. 
The building had but one room, and was heated with a 
wood stove. The school board had never dreamed of 
having the school graded. The boys took turns in car- 
rying a pail of drinking water, which was placed on a 
bench at the rear of the room; over it hung the 
proverbial tin drinking cup. Young Calvin next at- 
tended the Black River Academy, at Ludlow, and later 
an Academy at Saint Johnsbury. He was now ready 
for college, and he matriculated at Amhurst. Owing 
to scarcity of money, he practiced rigid self-denial. He 
paid $3.00 a week for board, because he could not get 
board any cheaper. In college he was studious, re- 
served, and unknown to many of the students. He 
was there primarily to secure an education. He had no 
time to engage in college sports, but he was not dubbed 
a “grind” by his fellow students. During his senior 
year, he won first prize for the best essay on the prin- 
ciples for which the War of the American Revolution 
was fought, in competition with all the American col- 
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leges. In 1895, he graduated with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Owing to lack of money, he was unable to 
attend a law school, and without the assistance of in- 
fluential friends, he applied to Judge Hammond, of 
Northampton, for the privilege of studying law in his 
office and by him was accepted. From that time he 
has been a student of law. To this day, if he has a 
moment’s respite from duty in his office, he will turn 
to Macauley, or some similar book, and read for five 
or ten minutes from the book lying ready on his desk. 
In twenty months Mr. Coolidge was admitted to the 
Bar and in 189% began the practice of law in the city 
of Northampton. From the time Mr. Coolidge was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, down to the present time, he has 
served his country in public office. His rise in public 
life was not a meteoric flight but a gradual climb, con- 
stantly growing in popularity with the people whom 
he served. His life has been devoted to public service. 

1899—Member of the City Council. 

1900-01—City Solicitor. 

1904—County Clerk. 

1907-8—Northampton’s representative to the Gen- 
eral Court. 

1910-11—Mayor of Northampton. 

1912-15—State Senaotr. 

1914-15—President of the State Senate. 

1916-18—Lieut. Governor. 

1919-20—Governor of Massachusetts. 


While serving the State as Governor he became a 
national character. The Republican Convention, of 
1920, which nominated Warren G. Harding for Presi- 
dent, nominated Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
for Vice President. The Republican candidates were 
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elected, and in 1921, Mr. Coolidge became Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. When President Harding 
suddenly passed away, in 1923, the Vice President suc- 
ceeded him as the President of the United States. A 
study of the important offices held by Mr. Coolidge, is 
to favorably impress one with the fact that he has 
been thoroughly schooled through experience for the 
heavy tasks upon which he has now entered. Mr. 
Coolidge thinks much, but will never be accused of 
being verbose. When re-elected President of the Sen- 
ate, his speech of acceptance consisted of 42 words. 
His creed was expressed in this speech, which has be- 
come a classic in Massachusetts, and in his speech of 
acceptance the year previous—‘Do the day’s work,” 
and “Be brief.” 

When President Harding died he had reached the 
pinnacle of fame and when he ascended on high, he 
had attained the loftiest height of his career. No Pres- 
ident had become more deeply enshrined in the affec- 
tions of the people. Mr. Coolidge succeeded in the 
presidency one who had not failed in that high office, 
but one who was conceded to be the unanimous choice 
of his party to succeed himself. The people were sat- 
ished with his administration. No one was clamoring 
for a change. When Mr. Harding died, the entire na- 
tion was shocked. ‘To succeed such a man in the 
Presidency was no easy task. It was enough to try the 
temper of the best. It was well under the circum- 
stances that we had as Vice President one who had 
Presidential timber in him. Mr. Coolidge soon won the 
confidence of the American people. He has never 
failed in any office to which he has been elected, and 
no Vice President was evér better qualified to step in 
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the office of President of the United States. In fact, 
when he was nominated for the Vice Presidency, it 
was conceded that he had in him presidential timber. 

Different periodicals have stated that no President 
has been more outspoken in his religious convictions 
than President Coolidge. This is the more remarkable 
when we consider his natural tendency to reticence. 
We would not make contrasts in this particular. We 
have had a number of Presidents who have sounded 
full and strong the religious note. We think of Lin- 
coln, Garfield, McKinley, Roosevelt and Harding. 
President Harding was coming out more clearly with, 
each advancing month. We cannot but believe that he 
made a deep impression on the mind of Mr. Coolidge. 
On September 6, President Coolidge said, “In Presi- 
dent Harding’s last message, he said, ‘We need more 
of the Christ spirit, more of the Christ practice, and a 
new and abiding reverence of God,’ I heartily endorse 
that sentiment.” 


Mr. Coolidge is naturally religiously inclined. A 
close personal friend knows the deep undercurrents of 
the soul of his friend better than anyone else. Mr. 
Coolidge has such a friend in Frank W. Stearns, of 
Boston. Mr. Stearns has said, “There is underlying 
every thought and action of Mr. Coolidge a deep re- 
ligious faith, and the humility of one who realizes there 
is a power greater than human power.” Religion is 
something basal to President Coolidge. A study of 
his public addresses reveals this. We quote a few sen- 
tences. “The backbone of law and order is obedience 
to the law and order of a great and good God,” and 
“The strength of a country lies in the strength of its 
religious convictions.” “The individual will obey the 
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law when he is convinced that government represents 
divine authority. More and more people are convinced 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation.” “The 
foundation of civilization and freedom rests in reli- 
gion.” Thus it will be seen, religion with the Presi- 
dent, is a deep underlying principle. 

President Coolidge has been a regular attendant up- 
on the services of the church throughout an exceeding- 
ly busy life. He firmly believes in the cardinal doc- 
trines of our holy religion. When he took the oath 
of office, those who witnessed it, were impressed with 
the deep religious feeling with which he took it. He 
paused a few moments after the formal words, then 
added fervently, “So help me God.” For a number of 
years, Mr. Coolidge has been a member of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Edwards Congregational Church 
at Northampton. He attends this church regularly 
when at home. As Vice President, he attended the 
First Congregational church at Washington. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has the distinction of being the only 
President to unite with the church while serving as 
Chief Executive. This he did, on August 5, three days 
after the death of President Harding. August the 
fifth was on Sunday. He attended the services in the 
First Congregational church, Washington, and partici- 
p2ted with his wife in the Communion service accord- 
ing to the custom of that denomination. He was elect- 
ed to membership on October 19, but the membership 
was to date back to August 5. The President had long 
contemplated that act. Several of our Presidents have 
had varied experiences in this particular. William 
Henry Harrison missed joining the church by but a 
few days. He had planned to join the Easter following 
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his inauguration, but when that day arrived, he had 
joined the Church Triumphant. When Mr. Lincoln 
was serving as President, he engaged a christian lady 
in conversation relative to a personal christian experi- 
ence, and declared it his purpose to unite with the 
church at the earliest opportunity. At least three Pres- 
idents have been accused of affecting piety because of 
some advantageous effect it might have on the public 
mind. It began with Washington; Lincoln’s political 
enemies accused him of using religion for political ef- 
fect, and Mr. Roosevelt did not escape the charge. 
When he was campaigning for the presidency, and his 
party had reached Canton, Ohio, Mr. Roosevelt was 
missed. He was afterward discovered kneeling on the 
grave of President McKinley, and at once it was de- 
clared, he had done it for political effect. Andrew 
Jackson when urged to unite with the church, by his 
wife, declared, “If I were to do that now, it would be 
said all over the country that I had done it for politi- 
cal effect.” He promised his wife that he would do so, 
after he had retired from political life, and he kept his 
promise. James Buchanan when asked by his pastor 
to unite with the church, said, “If I were to do that 
now, the people would shout ‘hypocrite’ from Maine 
to Georgia.” President Coolidge has not escaped the 
same accusation. Even religious journals have made 
light of it. We have stated that he is not swayed by 
his emotions, but rather by deep seated principles. He 
is not the type of man to make political capital out of 
religion. We believe he would go the full length with 
President Garfield, who said, “I would rather be de- 
feated in office than to make capital out of my re- 
ligion.” But Mr. Coolidge is just the type of man to 
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be willing to stand alone as the only President who 
has united with the church while holding office, if he 
once made up his mind that that was the thing to do. 
While he has not been maligned, nor dubbed “hypo- 
crite” he has not escaped criticism, and this criticism 
has not come wholly from his political enemies. There 
have been instances in which the religious press has 
belittled itself with cynical criticisms. The Editor of 
The Christian Advocate stresses the significance and 
importance of the President’s decision. ‘Whatever 
his (the President’s) reason, the fact that the most 
conspicuous and influential citizen of the Republic, has 
soberly and in mature life, decided to cast in his lot 
with the church is an argument that ought to be 
pressed home to the attention of the thousands of 
moral men who have but a dull sense of what a church 
relationship might mean in their lives and to the cause 
which they would like to see victorious in the commun- 
ity and in the nation.” 

On Oct. 15, 1924, President Coolidge delivered an 
address at the unveiling of the statue of Bishop Fran- 
cis Asbury, in Washington, D.C. The address was re- 
plete with many forcible statements. He declared, 
“The government of a country never gets ahead of 
the religion of a country.” He stated that religion was 
the safeguard of the nation, and made religion superior 
to law. One might naturally infer that a religious 
flavor would be injected into an address of this nature, 
but this address not only has the religious flavor, but 
there are portions that savor of being decidedly evan- 
gelistic. It has the spiritual message of a sermon. We 
quote a few sentences: 


“Our government rests upon religion. It is from that 
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source that we derive our reverence for truth and jus- 
tice, for equality and liberty, and for the rights of man- 
kind. Unless the people believe in these principles, 
they cannot believe in our government. There are only 
two main theories of government in the world. One 
rests in righteousness, the other rests on force. One 
appeals to reason, the other appeals to the sword. One 
is exemplified in a Republic, the other is represented 
by a despotism. : 

It is of much significance that the generation which 
fought the American Revolution had seen a very ex- 
tensive revival. They had heard the preaching of Jona- 
than Edwards. They had seen the great revival meet- 
ings that were inspired also by the preaching of White- 
field. The religious experiences of those days made a 
profound impression upon the great body of peo- 
ple. 

Just as our Declaration of Independence asserts that 
all men are created free, so it seems to me, the founders 
of this movement were inspired by the thought that all 
men were worthy to hear the Word, worthy to be sought 
out, and brought to salvation. It was this motive that 
took our preachers among the poor and neglected, even 
to criminals in the jails.” 

Speaking of Bishop Asbury, the President said :— 
“He was a loyal and peaceful subject of the realm. He 
came to bring the Gospel to the people, to bear witness 
to the truth, and to follow it wheresoever it might 
lead. Wherever men dwelt, whatever their condition, 
no matter how remote, no matter how destitute they 
might be, to him, they were souls to be saved.” 

No president was ever inducted in the high office 
of President of the United States under such striking 
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circumstances. It will be emblazoned on the page of 
history, and the story related in the American school- 
room one hundred years hence. Vice President Coo- 
lidge had been spending a part of his vacation on his 
father’s farm, at Plymouth, Vermont. Mr. Coolidge 
had spent the day on which President Harding had 
died in the hay-field, pitching hay. His experience was 
that of a Cincinnatus, modernized. This nation will 
never forget the scene enacted in that plain New Eng- 
land farm-house in the early morning hours of Friday, 
August 3. The Vice President has been awakened. He 
is told that the President is dead. A little company 
gathers in the sitting room. In the centre of the table 
rests an old-fashioned Bible containing the genealogi- 
cal table of the Coolidge family. A kerosene lamp 
casts a dim light in the room. The Vice President’s 
father is a notary public, the only public office he ever 
held. This grey-haired father, Col. John C. Coolidge, 
administers the oath of office to Calvin Coolidge, in- 
ducting him into the high office of President of the 
United States,—an honor Judges of the Supreme Court 
have coveted. This was an honor never before ac- 
corded to a father, and only two proud fathers have 
been permitted to live to see their sons inaugurated 
President, and those were Nathaniel Fillmore and Dr. 
George Tryon Harding. 

In the early dawn President Coolidge started for 
New York and Washington. No newspaper corres- 
pondent drew from his imagination what took place as 
the company passed the cemetery at Plymouth Notch. 
We quote from Mrs. Pollard, the President’s aunt with 
whom we corresponded, in order to obtain accuracy. 
“Tt is true, that in the early dawn, as the President, on 
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his unexpected and hurried trip to fill the chair made 
vacant by the death of our dear President, called a halt 
at the road-side, and alone passed to his dear mother’s 
grave, standing silently with bowed head for several 
minutes before resuming his journey.” What thoughts 
passed through the mind of the President as he was 
about to take up the arduous duties so unexpectedly 
thrust upon him? What keen devotion to the memory 
of a mother. It had been 38 years since she had passed 
away. Many honors had come to him, but he never 
ceased to love and revere the memory of the mother 
who had given him birth, and now clothed with the 
highest honors that can come to an American citizen, 
he stands with bowed head, before the little green 
mound,—the grave of his mother. No one will ever 
accuse Calvin Coolidge of posing for effect, in this 
touching incident, when we reverently lift the curtain, 
and see Calvin Coolidge, the private citizen. His soul 
revolted at the thought of making a public display of 
the deep feeling he cherished in his soul for those near- 
est and dearest to him. We have this personal infor- 
mation from no less an authority than Mr. E. T. Clark, 
his private secretary. He never expressed himself for 
publication in this particular. His aunt, Mrs. Pollard, 
with grace and rare delicacy lifted that curtain. Cal- 
vin Coolidge always carries about with him, a little 
silver locket, which contains the picture of his mother. 
Often, when his youngest son was a small boy, he 
would say to Mrs. Pollard, “Don’t you think he resem- 
bles my mother?” While President Coolidge has not 
personally expressed for publication the feeling he has 
in his heart for his mother, he has, quite unconsciously, 
come close to it. He presented to his aunt, Mrs. Pol- 
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lard, a copy .of his book, “Have Faith in Massachu- 
setts,” and on the fly-leaf are the words, “To my aunt 
Sarah, Mrs. Don C. Pollard, who by her patience and 
loving kindness, almost taking a mother’s place, always 
with the co-operation of Uncle Don, contributed much 
to make this book possible.” 

On June 12, 1924, Calvin Coolidge was nominated 
for President of the United States, at the Republican 
National Convention, held in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Democratic party nominated Hon. John W. Davis, of 
West Virginia. Mr. Davis was conceded to be a schol- 
ar, a Statesman, and a diplomat. He had rendered the 
nation distinguished service as a Congressman, and 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. He was also 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of America. But 
he made a poor showing during the political campaign, 
and was badly beaten at the polls. Calvin Coolidge, a 
man of the people, trusted by all, was elected President 
of the United States, November 4, 1924, by the largest 
popular vote ever accorded a candidate. He received 
2,000,000 more votes than any previous candidate in 
the history of our country. Mr. Coolidge could no 
longer be considered a political accident. He would 
henceforth be the President of the United States in his 
own right with the mandate direct from the people, 
whose confidence he had wholly won. He would now 
be free to blaze his own trail. 

March 4, 1925, was an ideal Spring day in Washing- 
ton. There were those who said it was Coolidge 
“luck.” March, with no too good a reputation for fine 
weather, seemingly was doing her best to furnish a 
fine day for the inauguration of President Coolidge, 
who was this day to succeed himself. It was estimated 
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that fully seventy-five thousand people watched the 
proceedings from about the platform where the inaug- 
ural ceremonies. took place, and along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, leading from the Capitol to the White House. 
It was a colorful panorama that greeted the eye. This 
was the eighth time in nine years that Calvin Coolidge 
had been inaugurated to public office, and the twenty- 
first time he had taken the oath as a public official be- 
ginning in 1899. He had never been defeated at the 
polls but once and that was at the beginning of his 
political career. The oath of office was administered 
by William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and a former President. 
This was the first time in the history of America, that 
a former President, had administered the oath of office 
to a President of the United States. 


What contrasts this inaugural furnished to that in 
which Vice President Coolidge took the oath of office 
on August 3, 1923. On the first occasion it was night, 
2.47 o’clock, and a dim light was furnished by a kero- 
sene lamp; now, it was one o’clock; the sun was shin- 
ing in meridian splendor. The sky was blue, dotted 
here and there with soft, fleecy clouds. On the first 
occasion, the oath was administered by the Vice Presi- 
dent’s father, Col. John Coolidge, who was an obscure 
notary public, which was the only office he ever held; 
now, the oath was administered by a former President 
of the United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Then the setting was of the simplest form,— 
the only witnesses, the President’s wife, and possibly 
a half dozen others ; now, the setting one of regal splen- 
dor. In the presence of the members of the two 
Houses of Congress, the members of the Supreme 
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Court, the members of the Cabinet, the Diplomatic 
Corps, Governors of States, distinguished citizens, and 
thousands of the plain, unofficial representatives of 
American life, so dear to the heart of President Cool- 
idge. To this must be added an invisible multitude, 
numbering millions, who had “tuned in” on the radio, 
from every part of the United States, and who for the 
first time, were participants in the inaugural exercises 
of a President. On the first occasion, the Bible used 
in connection with the taking of the oath, was the 
Coolidge Family Bible, which had been in possession 
of the Coolidge family for many years. Now, at the 
request of the President, the Bible used was one which 
had been given to him when he was a mere child by 
his grandmother on his father’s side, whose name was 
Almeda B. Coolidge. This book he had cherished 
through all the eventful years which had led up to the 
crowning glory of his career. This Bible Calvin Cool- 
idge had been taught to read when he was but five years 
old,—a feat not so astonishing when we recall that his 
sister who had died was teaching school when only 
thirteen. When his grandfather became ill, it fell to 
the lot of this child to read the Scriptures to him in 
the ebbing days of his life. He recalled the Chapter 
most frequently read, and the one most loved by his 
grandfather,—the First Chapter of Saint John’s Gos- 
pel. On this Chapter the President had laid his hand, 
and on this page he pressed his lips, as a token of his 
sincerity, when taking the oath of office. Once again, 
the Bible is woven into the history of our country by a 
President at the inaugural exercises. The inaugural 
address which followed, was broadcasted throughout 
the entire country, for the first time, through twenty- 
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five radio stations. Calvin Coolidge is destined to be 
classed among America’s greatest Presidents. 

The faith of our fathers is still preserved... Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, McKinley, Wilson, Harding have had 
worthy successors, and none more so than Calvin Cool- 
idge. President McKinley once said, seated in his of- 
fice at the White House, in the presence of several dis- 
tinguished men, as he significantly tapped the desk at 
which he was seated, “No man will ever sit in this 
chair who denied the existence of Almighty God.” It 
has been so. We leave it to our readers to pass judg- 
ment. No President from Washington to Coolidge 
has sat in the chair at Washington who has denied the 
existence of Almighty God. God, Himself, would not 
permit it, neither would the people of America. 
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